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Barring 
Communists 


We ARE a little worried about this business 

of excluding Communists from office in 
jabor unions. We are strongly against Com- 
munists, and do not want them to hold office 
in labor unions or anything else; not that they 
are not often very able and very well-meaning 
people, but all their ability and all their well- 
meaningness is directed to the sole end of ad- 
venecing the cause of Communism. (It has to 
be. for otherwise they would not be allowed to 
be members of the Communist party, a very 
seiect body from which it is quite easy to get 
thrown out if you begin following any other aim 
than that of advancing Communism.) What 
worries us is the precedent that is established 
when you start cutting down the rights and pri- 
vileges of certain citizens because of their poli- 
tical views and actions, when those views and 
actions are not in themselves unlawful 

[tf a Communist is not to be allowed to be 
in Officer of a trade union he ought not to be 
allowed to be an officer of an incorporated 
company or of a church, or of a public welfare 
society, or Of a city council, or of a board of 
trustees, or of a farmers’ cooperative, 
or of the Engineering Institute, or the Royal 
Society of Canada, or of the Senate, or even of 
the Legislative Council of Quebec. He is just as 
dangerous in any of these bodies as he is in a 
trade union, the only difference being that 
he does not want to get into most of these 
and does want to get into the trade 
unions. If we are going to pass laws to keep 
lim out of the trade union offices, we ought 
lugically to pass laws to keep him out of any 
ther place of influence that he shows signs 
i wanting to get into; and all this while he 

doing nothing for which he can be arrested, 

id has just as much right to vote in all elec- 
110ns as anybody else. 

We are nervous about the idea of there 
being two kinds of citizens, good citizens who 
can be admitted to anything, and bad citizens 

ho are still citizens and yet must be kept out 

! any place where they might exert any influ- 

ice. Such an arrangement seems to us to be 

eKing in some of the essentials of democracy. 

We are therefore inclined to think that a 

storation of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, 

irged of some of its more outrageous pro- 
the methods of enforcement, 
ould be a better way of dealing with the pre- 
nt admittedly dangerous situation. We were 
ever opposed to the provision which made 
embership in the Communist party (in its 
roper definition of a tight secret society with 
volutionary aims) an offence against the law. 
dmittedly it is an offence which it is exceed- 
ngly difficult to prove, but that is true of all 
aws relating to conspiracy, and legislators do 
ot for that reason make conspiracy lawful. 
\dmittedly also it would drive Communism 
nderground, but if anybody thinks that its 
iethods and practices are all on the surface 
ven today they are greatly mistaken. 

As for the claim of the lake steamship com- 
anies to the right to bar union representa 

ves trom their ships unless they will swear 

lat they are not Communists, we sympathize 
vith its motive but are doubtful of its legality. 
if the law has granted to the union an absolute 
ight to send its representatives into the prem- 
es of the employer to whom it is accredited 

a bargaining agent, it makes no difference 
hether those representatives are Communists 

Progressive-Conservatives, so long as Com 
unism is not unlawful, We hope there will 

a speedy determination of this question in 
ie courts. 
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The Pith and Substance 


‘(HE Privy Council decision on the Alberta 

Bill of Rights is important, not merely be 
‘use it disposes of the projects of the Social 
rediters until they can acquire control of 
he Dominion Parliament, but because it sheds 
‘great deal of light on the practical working: 
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Ontario expects a good though not a bumper wheat yield. Owing to the labor shortage, as bad as at any 
time during the war, this Huron County farmer and his wife and daughter bring in the wheat themselves. 


of the “pith and substance” doctrine concern- 
ing the powers of the provinces and the Do. 
minion. 

Alberta tried to evade that doctrine by divid- 
ing the business of banking into those opera- 
tions “which the credit institution is 
ized to perform by virtue of the provisions of 
the Bank Act” and which therefore must be 
outside of provincial control, and those opera- 
tions which are -not specifically so authorized 
and which the province claimed to be covered 
by the “property and civil rights” power of the 
province. The Alberta Board of Credit Com 
missioners was authorized to take over in cer 
tain circumstances the latter operations but 
was restrained from taking over the former 

The Privy Council held that the 
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author: 


ness of banking is not divisible in such 
manner—which of course it is not, as the Al 
berta legislators Knew very well, since theit 


any 


purpose was to hamstring the banks by leavy 
ing them only the operations specifically 
authorized by the Bank Act. It held that 
the pith and substance of an Act which em 
powers a provincial Board to take over a part 
of the operations of a bank is banking, not 
property and civil rights, and is therefore be 
yond the powers of the province. The fact that 
these operations impinge on property and civil 
rights does not affect the case. So do innum 
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Wages are Ambiguous 


"T“HE term 


words 


wages” is, like a good many othe! 
much 
discussion, 
ing. To the labo 
who 


used in current political and 


economic losing all definite mean 
and to the politicians 
want to cater to the without 
regard to ‘take 
periodical ridicules the fig 
the average wage of 
In manufacturing plants at April 1 
last, on the ground that that is the figure “be 
fore income tax, unemployment insurance, and 
othe This argument entirely over- 
looks the fact that the unemployment insurance 
and other deductions are solely for the benefit 
of the workers and have the effect of relieving 
them from all necessity of 
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ohn Lyman Helps Younger Artists to Experimen 

















“Village of St. Pie’. Lyman has painted in many 
parts of the world; this scene was done in Quebec. 


In 1912, while most Canadians painted in dull tones, 
Lyman did this vigorous, brilliant landscape study. 








“Marcelle”. Simplicity of spacing and stark conden- 
sation of form give ihis an almost monumental air. 




















Q- 
“Helen” is the title of this fine portrait by John Lyman, one of Canada’s 


Mr. Lyman has been paintirg for the past 35 years. 


senior artists. 

















One of Lyman’s rare excursions into the dramatic—"Trouble”. Intensity of 
emotional mood is aided by artist’s concern with purely plastic elements. 


By Paul Duval 


pe MOST places in Canada, outside Quebec, John 
Lyman’s contribution to Canadian art is inade- 


quately known. His role as a pioneer of -modern- 
ism here is even less known. Unlike many better- 
known painters, he is not an aggressive individual. 


Rather, he has preferred to let his canvases speak 
for themselves, without efforts to curry official 
favor and without a desire to dominate his young- 


er contemporaries. This fine artist has a breadth 


and catholicism of taste rarely found among prac- 
tising painters. He has not, like senior artists fre- 
quently do, attempted to hold the line against 
fresh experimentation which a new generation 
must inevitably explore, and he strikes a bette: 
balance between the intellectual and emotional 
demands of painting than anyone else now 
creating in this country. 

John Lyman’s efforts to assist creative experi- 
mentation in Canadian art culminated in his 
founding the Contemporary Arts Society in 1939. 
Today, that society is probably the most vital 
single creative body of painters Canada possesses. 
Such artists as Jacques de Tonnancour, Goodrich 
Roberts, Paul-Emile Borduas, Jori Smith and 
Pierre Gauvreau are among the members. In re- 
cent exhibitions of Canadian art abroad, discrim- 
inating foreign critics have singled out such mem- 
bers of the “Montreal School” as representative of 
what is perhaps the most fertile trend in our art 
today. 

The actual painting of John Lyman is still not 
represented in the collections of some of our lead- 
ing public galleries. This lack, perhaps, is no re- 
flection upon the merits of Lyman as an artist 
but, rather, upon the judgment of those respon- 
sible for selecting paintings for the institutions. 
Eventually, the galleries are going to search out 
Lyman’s major canvases, for without him any pic- 
ture of twentieth-century Canadian art would be 
indeed incomplete. 





“Sawmill”, an example of Lyman’s small landscape 
panels. Greens form a special challenge for him. 





“Self Portrait’. A scholarly painter, Lyman has 
had a marked influence on many Montreal artists. 
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By SIDNEY M. KATZ 


In a special New York institution 
old people can spend their twi- 
light years in happiness, dignity 
and usefulness. Although oper- 
ated as. an apartment house to 
give the aged residents maximum 
privacy and a feeling of in- 
dependence, costs are kept low 
by philanthropic subsidies. The 
Home for Aged and Infirm He- 
brews of New York is a self-con- 
tained community, complete 
with doctors, nurses, occupational 
therapists, tailors and__hair- 
dressers. The writer, a Canadian 
graduate in Social Science, vis- 
ited the home this summer. 


N New York there is an old folks 
nome that is radically different from 
iy other institution of its kind. It is 
s comfortable and attractive as your 
vn home and the old people who live 


there are cheerful, busy folks leading 


normal, useful life. 
Newman Biller, youthful director 
the Home tor Aged and Infirm 
ebrews of New York, has the uncom- 
yn belief that there is greatness not 
ily in a nation’s youth but in its old 
eople as well. Biller’s Apartment 
roject is his experiment in support 
these beliefs. 
Sara Epstien, the registered nurse 
ho supervises the Apartment Pro- 
ct, showed me around one of the 
partments 5 large bed-sitting rooms, 
kitchen, dining room and lounge. 
ich guest or married couple is given 
private room. The windows are 
aped, the furniture comfortable, the 
ors are covered with rugs and there 
re radios, books and flowers—all the 
menities for a pleasant, varied life. 
\Ve knocked at one of the doors. It 
as opened by a tall man wearing 
.orn-rimmed glasses. He had been sit 
ing at a desk working over a score 


of music. 


“Come in, come in” said Prof. 
rreen. “I’ve just been rushing to cor 
reet this music. I have to be at the 
tudio in 15 minutes. I don’t want to 
eep my pupil waiting.” 

Later, Miss Epstein told me his 
tory. At 71, Prof. David Green, a 
nusician with no close relatives, 

und himself with nothing but a $65 
ionthly pension and a painful back 

1at_ made work impossible. 

He rented a small furnished room 
nd paid the 10-year old son of the 
indlady to bring him food which he 
vepared on a small burner. With his 

eager income, he couldn’t afford 

iything better. Most of the time, he 
is foreed to lie flat on his back, 
ring at the ceiling, worrying about 

s future. He was slowly deteriora- 
ng, his useful life over.. 

When he heard about the Home, 

dragged himself over to W. 105th 
reet and had a chat with Mrs. Wil- 

im Lewi, chief social worker. His 

plication was accepted and he was 


Attractive Apartments 
Await New York Aged 


placed in the infirmary. 

As a result of intelligent medical 
treatment within six weeks, Prof. 
Green was pronounced well enough to 
move into the Apartment Project. He 
learned that he would have to pay $45 
per month, for which he received a 
private room, meals, laundry, and 
medicai attention if he needed it. The 
balance of the cost--which works out 
to a dollar or less a day—is shoul- 
dered by the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York. 

In the apartment there are a cook, 
porter, maid and supervisor who is 
also a registered nurse. The old musi- 
cian responded to the healthful physi- 
cal care as well as the peace of mind 
that his new home brings with it. He 
approached Miss Epstein one eve- 
ning after supper, and told her he 
wanted to use some of his time to 
teach music. 

Miss Epstein canvassed the reigh- 
bors and found parents who were 
looking for a piano instrucior for 
their children. She rented a little 
studio nearby with a piano for $25 a 
month. 

“O.K., you can start in now, Profes- 
sor, but no more than three lessons a 
day and cne hour of homework.” 

The lessons gave Prof. Green a re- 
newed interest in life, as well as a 
few extra dollars to pay for clott.es 
and comforts. ‘‘He’s an entirely aif- 
ferent man today,” observed the dcc- 
tor who examined him upon his ad 
mittance. 


Growing Problem 


The case history of Prof. Green is 
the rough pattern of the background 
of the other occupants of the Apart 
ment. ‘ihe happiness they have found 
is a cogent lesson in the care of the 
aged—-a lesson we must take seriously 
because the problem of caring for old 
people is a fast growing one. In 1909, 
one cut of twenty-five Amevicans 
were over 65. Today, because experts 
have learned more about habits of 
living, the number has grown to in 
clude one out of fourteen. By 1980, 
it has been estimated that cone person 
out of every nine, cr 18 million people 
will be over 65. 

What to do with these old people? 

“Our generation of children are not 
over anxious to support their elders,” 
observed Newman Biller. “The Chi 
nese placed their elders on a pet 
We tend to move in the opps 
tion. That is why, today, the 
living with grown 
disappearing.” 

If you are wealthy and can afford 
the $150, $200 or month, 
you can send an aged é 
private home. The alternative is to 
dump them in an eld folks home 
where all too often they rapidly 
ground and die far before their time. 

Increasing numbers of old people 
today receive small pensions or old 
amounts ranging 
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Britain's ‘Friends of the Lake District" Society is pressing for the removal 
of the housing estate which was built in 1941 for workers in nearby war- 
time factories. The estate, which is near Lake Windermere, still houses 
800 people for whom alternative accommodation has not yet been found. 


from $50 to $75, but what good is this 
small sum of money? A room alone 
costs $40 and food costs well over a 
dollar a day. And there is ever present 
the fear of sickness and loneliness. 

The Apartment Project is the an- 
swer to many of these problems, Old 
people are not treated in the tradi 
tional institutional manner, but as 
individuals with individual aspira 
tions and problems. They are regarded 
as citizens capable of many more 
years of useful life. 

‘Take the folks sharing the apart- 
ment next to Prof. Green, for ex 
ample. Next to him is a room shared 
by two sisters. “They are witty, scin- 
tillating women,” says Sara Epstein. 
“They offer strong proof that age is 
not exclusively a chronological mat- 
ter.” 

When the girls were young, their 


education enabled them to play a 
prominent role in the suffragette 


movement. They still are interested 
in social and political affairs and at- 
tend meetings every week. They go to 
luncheons and birthdays, coming 
home with a store of amusing stories. 
They are always cheerful and are a 
real stimulus to the Apartment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Meyer 


Across the hall, live Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Meyer, aged 74 and 72. They 
had just returned from a day’s outing 
on the beach. “It’s been such a lovely 
day,” said the >d woman eagerly, 
“we decided to celebrate Arthur’s re- 
turn to work.” 


A] A 


All his life, Arthur 


tann 





Meyer had 


worked as a bookkeeper. When he 
became 67, he was retired on a 
small pension so small that the 
couple were forced to live in dark, 


cramped quarters. Meyer worried 
himself sick and felt that he was a 
burden to his wife and of value to no 
one. His new life in the Apartment 
so improved his health, that he was 
now anxiously lcoking forward to his 
new job with an auditing firm. ‘“He’s 
going to work four days a week, three 
hours each day,” his wife told me. “I 
haven't seen him as cheerful in 
years.” 


A retired librarian helps keep a 
medical library nearby in order. 
Another elderly gentleman works 


each morning as a personal mes 


ry. An 80 year old woman creates 
beautiful knitted products which find 
a ready market. 

Besides their work, the old people 
lead a full ccmmunal life. They visit 
friends, go to parties and ente:tain in 
their own quarters quarters in 
which they take great pride. 

Standing back of the old folks in 
the Apartment Project, are all the 
facilities of the Home For Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, whose central build 
ings are on W. 105th St. The Home 
is a self-contained community, com 
plete with doctors, nurses, specialists, 
occupational therapists, tailors—and 
even a beauty parlor! Whenever an 
Apartment occupant gets ill, he is 
transferred to the central infirmary 
until he has recovered. The Apart 
ment Project has worked so well, that 
a new nine-story building has been 
acquired to expand the program. In 
time, it is planned to reserve the main 
buildings of the Home for invalids and 
semi-invalids and house ail the able 
bodied old people in apartments 

“It is merely public opinion that 
condemns old folks to early deteriora 
tion,” declares Newman Biller. “There 
are all kinds of evidence to back up 
my claim. We know, for instance, that 
Pearl Harbor 700.000 old people 
kept on working instead of taking 
pensions, and 55,000 went off pensions 
and returned to active jobs. Then, 
there are insurance company figures 
that show that accidents reach a high 
mark among young people in their 
early twenties. In Connecticut, for 
example, silk mill workers over 60 
had one fifth as many accidents as 
youngsters under 20. Some firms 
appreciate this like the General 
Motors who have an ‘old men’s divi 
sion’ that turns out good work.” 

Social workers who visit the Apart 
ment Project go away feeling that at 
long last a workable plan has been 
found to make the twilight days of our 
old people full of peace and content 
ment. The supervisory staff, they will 
tell you, appreciate the homely bit of 
philosophy written on the cover of the 
visitor’s log book: “He is happiest, 
be he king or peasant, who finds 
peace in his own home.” 
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Newfoundland Delegates Hint that 
Agreement Will Soon Be Reached 











Leaders of the Newfoundland and Canadian delegations in Ottawa 
who have been discussing the possibility of Newfoundland becoming 
Canada's 10th province seem to think they will soon arrive at a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Talks have apparently reached the stage at which both 
sides know where it is necessary to compromise if agreement is to be .. . 





. reached. Subcommittees on transportation, fisheries and finance have 
almost finished investigation in their respective fie!ds, but information re 
public debts is still being compiled. Top picture shows the Narrows at St. 
John's, capital city of Newfoundland. Peter Cashin (above), ex-Minister 
of Finance for Newfoundland, stands only for Responsible Government, 
but J. R. Smallwood (below) is ardent supporter of move to join Canada. 








—rbotos, Marshall Studios Ltd. 


Joint proposals will be placed before National Convention in St. John’s. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
o levied (and at a vastly higher 
ry other recipient of income. 
Vhen wages are considered as an element 
the-cost of production all these items have 
be included. The employer does not pay any 
s for his labor because part of what he pays 
es not go direct to the individual worker. To 
se costs must be added the costs which re- 
t from a heavy reduction in the hours 
rked in an average week, and from the 
itherbedding and other devices which tend 
re and more to play a permanent part in 
ior agreements. The cost of labor is a great 
11 more than the worker’s take-home pay, 
nd the theory entertained by a majority of the 
juizzed in a recent Gallup Poll, that the present 
reased prices are wholly accounted for by 
tortionate profits, is a fine example of eco- 
mic illiteracy. 


e . 

No Lightning War? 
\ E DO NOT like getting angry with a nice 
French Canadian paper like Le Canada, 
it every now and again we just cannot help 
Le Canada is quite convinced that Canada 
in no danger of invasion from the North. 
e should not mind that conviction if it were 
sed on any intelligible reasons. But it is 
sed on the reason that “lightning war” just 
es not happen. Only the war-mongers talk 
suut it. “Hitler also talked about lightning 
r. He even tried to practise it after formid- 
ible preparations, But the lightning fizzled and 


rate) upon 





RIDLEY COLLEGE CHAPEL 


‘his Chapel was erected in memory of those 
(ld Boys of Ridley who gave their lives in the 
lirst Great War. Their names are engraved 

stone on either side of the altar.) 
ere setting sun makes holy color lie 
Athwart the wall above the reredos, 

\thwart the altar and the golden cross, 

thwart the names of those ordained to die. 

nknowingly the rows of boys supply 

Their thoughts, of games, of God to gild the 

dross 
Youth’s heady plans, blessed ever by the loss 

'' those who gave their lives and forged a tie. 

le boy to-day is made a man, in deed 

lose knit to God and home and native-land. 

gives the strength of faith to him to Jead, 

nd makes of all who know this House a band 

: whom will evermore be found the seed 

which the hopes of men and nation stand 


TERENCE CRONYN 





itler blew his brains out. We who were not 

epared for war won. No, lightning war will 
take place.” 

lhe editor who wrote that piece for Le Can- 

“@ must be very young. He must be so young 

to have no recollection of what happened to 


land in 1939 and to France, Belgium, Hol- 
id, and a score of other countries a little 


er. Lightning war did not 
those years, 


come to Canada 
military had 
achieved such a mastery over distance and 
‘ry polar conditions as it has now. But light- 
ig war did come to those countries, and to- 
lightning war could come to 
nada. 


because science 


very well 
Vhat makes us angry with Le Canada, how- 
. is the completely self-centered manner in 
ich it assumes that what happened in the 
upied countries of Europe between 1940 and 
‘1s not of the slightest consequence because 
ntually “we who were not prepared for war 
hn.” If we had been a little better 
War there might have been no 
There was a “lightning war” 
and many other: free nations were neither 
pared nor spiritually ready to take the nec 
‘ry steps to prevent it. That is 


prepared 
‘lightning 
just because 


the whole 


Int and significance of “lightning war,” that 
IS designed to take advantage of those who 


hot prepared 


Mass Dreaming 


|. REUD, the great psychoanalyst, would prob 
ably batter off the lid of his coffin if he 
‘ould hear what his would-be followers have 
ught up now. Not content with attempting to 
‘ipher the dreams of individuals, the psychia 
Sts have taken up the analysis of the dreams 
the whole British nation. 
Anyone who remembers a dream on awaken. 


of 


he 


It followed her To school one day 
Which made the teachers curse — 
"How can we make things better 


When this i makes them worse ?” 
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a 
ing IS requested to send 10 the plot, alony with 
age, sex and any other relevant details, to the 


B.B.C., who will pass the information along to 
the qualified authorities. 

We have nothing against the practice of 
psychoanalysis in its proper place, but it does 
not seem exactly the sort of thing one should 
put into mass production. Fcr example, a young 
man dreams of his neighbo’s new car, and 
the dream he covets the var. The Freudian 
psychoanalyst would interpret this to mean that 
the man actually coveted his neighbor’s wife 
In this era of an automobile shortage, where 
would the country be if everyone dreamed of 
his neighbor's car? 

The B.B.C. reports that so “ar over two thou- 
sand dream-sequences have been sent in to 
them and that the experiment is going well 
One cannot help but wonder if the new-cheese- 
and-dill-pickle-sandwich industry is booming 
also. When eaten ten minutes before retiring, 
and washed down by a glass of chocolate milk 
that sandwich results in dreams which would 
puzzle even the greatest of psychoanalysts. 


We Must Buy and Sell 


‘Weeden are somewhat 


A 


too much accus- 
tomed to thinking of international trade as 
something in which they do all of the selling 
and none of the buying. This is partly 
as a debtor country with large annual obliga 
tions for interest and dividends, we have had to 
make a practice of exporting 
import, and partly because our 
largely items of which the general 
unconscious, consisting as they do in part of 
unfinished manufactures which are finished in 
Canada and ultimately appear on the market 
as Canadian goods. These unfinished manufac- 
tures have naturally in the come almost 
entirely from the neighboring Republic, with 
which our balance of trade has been heavil) 
unfavorable, but this circumstance did not 
matter so long as the purchasers of our exports 
were able to pay us in money which could be 
converted into U.S. dollars 

That condition is now at an end. The world 
shortage of U.S. dollars makes every 
nation except the United States extremely un 
willing to use any of its limited supplies of that 
money for the purchase of goods from Canada 
It consequently becomes necessary, if we wish 
to get paid for our exports, to accept that pay 
ment in the form of goods from the countries 
which buy from us not to the extent of ex 
actly balancing our trade with each countr) 
but at least so that our purchases from coun 
tries other than the United States will roughly 
offset our sales to those countries as a group 
The promotion of such purchases is one of the 
chief objects of the International Trade Fair to 
be held in Toronto in the first half of June of 
next year 

Organized activity for the encouragement of 
imports is something so new in Canadian life 
that many of us are likely to make the mistake 
of regarding this Fair as merely the old-fash 
ioned business of trying to sell Canadian goods 
to other people, but it is actually much more 
than that, It is a recognition of the fact that 


pecause 


more than we 


Imports are 


public is 


past 


wide 
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Copyright in All Countries 


Canadian goods cannot be sold to other people 


unless other people’s goods are also bought 
by Canadians. The fullest possible facilities 


will therefore be provided for foreign producers 
to put before the Canadian buyers a full range 
of everything which is likely to have any appeal 
in the Canadian market 

Since the Fair is to be held a place only 
forty miles from the United States border, and 
since the United States even urgently 
than Canada needs to increase its purchases of 


more 


goods from abroad, there is every prospect that 
a large number of United States buyers will 
take advantage of the opportunity. There can 
be few products suitable for the Canadian 
market which would not also be suitable for 
the American. The Fair may well turn out to 
be one of the important contributions 
ever made on this continent Jarge 
in the total of world trade. 


most 
towards a 


scale increase 


The War Decorations 
pee 


just 
the military 
awarded to 


RD for the 
ended contains a 


last day of the 


SPSSION 


] 


complete list of all 


Canadian and foreign, 
Armed 
1939, to March 31, 


The list occupies 93 pages, 


honors 
members of the Canadian 
Forces 
1947 
of Hansard can be 
Printer for the sum of 


ilso 62 pages of the proceedin 


from September 10, 
and this issue 
King’s 
contains 


obtained from the 
five cents. It 
gs of the closing 
little ove 


assented to by the 


day of the session, including a four 


pages of divorce bills repre 


sentative of His Majesty, but nobody is obliged 


to read that 


Escape From Disaster 


S huis C.B.C. has published, 
Publications Branch, 354 
fifty cents, a booklet 

Atomik 
Some of 


and the public can 
from its 
Jarvis Street, Toronto. at 


series of broadcasts on 


ining the 
Energy delivered 


conta 


early this summer! 


these were local to Canada, by such authori 
ties as General McNaughton and Dr. C. J. Mac 
Kenzie, and others were by such eminent Brit 


ish thinkers as Sit 
Cyril Falls, and Bertrand 
let contains also a reading list supplied by the 
Canadian Institute of International Af 

on the whole atomic 


George Thomson, Professo1 


hook 


Russell. The 


subject of energy 7% 1s 
impossible to read the booklet without agreeing 
with the conclusion of that 


if we are to disaster fal 


Bertrans 
world-wide 
past misfortunes we 
beliefs and 


tusseil 
ivoid a 
surpassing all ou 
‘unlearn 
consent to an entirely 


must 
ancient prejudices and 
novel 
military organization 


restriction to 


form of political 
Without 
sovereignty it 1s 


and 


Some 
national Impos 


sible to escape disaster.’ 


© 
Why People Drink 
DVOCATES 
sober by making it 
for them to obtain 
attention to the 


of the policy of keeping peuple 
as difficult as possible 
alcohol should pay 
statistics of liquor sales in 
Quebec in comparison with those of othe 
provinces. Both in gallonage and in value the 
consumption of spirituous beverages is lower 


some 


in Quebec than in 
Saskatchewan 
Quebec has notoriously the least 
system of alcoholic beverage sales of any 
province in the Dominion. It is therefore inter- 
esting to note that this lack of restriction has 
apparently no effect upon consumption. The 
real governing factor is the consumption of 
liquor in any large community of mixed eco 
nomic classes is the general level of income 
Both Quebee and Saskatchewan are among the 
provinces where the general level of 
is lower than the Canadian average. 
consumption of spirits by the 
residents of Quebec is 
Statistics show 


any other province except 


restrictive 


income 
The actual 
permanent 

than the 
substantial 


even less 


because of the 


amount of drinking done by a large and 
wealthy tourist element. 
The increase in the consumption of. spirits 


all over Canada in recent years is almost 
wholly attributable to the improved economic 
position of the population. 
1922 to 1929, the years of 
first postwar price decline, and it fell equally 
rapidly to a low point in 1933. year of the 
maximum effect of the Great Depression. Since 
then its tendency has been generally upwards. 
along with that of 
though the latter 


economic 


It rose rapidly from 
recovery from the 


cigarettes and tobacco 
is much less sensitive to the 
temperature. Excessive restriction of 
outlets has no effect except to produce undesir- 
able conditions in many of them, and the 
closing of all outlets merely drives the business 
underground 

Even taxation, so long as it remains below 
the point at which it begins to develop illicit 
trading. has practically no effect on consump 
tion. The excise duties collected on spirits Were 
than doubled in 1939 and 
1943, and in spite of this the consumption was 
increased by just about 50 per 
income inevitably results’ in 
sumption of luxuries, 


are among the 


more rate between 
cent. Increased 
increased con- 
and alcoholic beverages 
popular of 


Gifts to Britain 
Sissies are people in 
Canada who are still proclaiming that the 
British do not need gifts of clothing 
this country. The Fergus News-Record 
notes that a speech recently delivered in that 
town caused relaxing of the efforts of 
those who have been making such shipments. 


most luxuries 


apparently some 


food or 
from 


some 


The truth is. of course, that both food and 
clothing are rationed in Britain down to a 
level that no Canadian could possibly regard 


as anything but a severe hardship. The eloth 
ing ration has recently been cut almost in half; 
the eight-month 
buy a 


allowance is insufficient..te 

barely sufficient to 
skirt. with nothing else. 
the hardship involved in this is being 
intensified by the fact that nobody any longer 
has any stock of clothing left 
ing days, for the 


coat, and Duy one 


And 
rapidly 


dress and one 


from pre-ration 
allowance has been inadequate 


ever since 194] 

This does not apply to food, which is wholly 
1 matter of current supply and current con 
sumption. The present figures are: sugar, 8 


ounces per week; butter, 2 ounces; margarine 
f ounces; lard. 1 ounce; jam. 1 pound per 
nonth; milk, 2 pints per week; soap, 8 ounces 


? 
} 


er month for all purposes 





CONTRARIWISE 


[Re dogs that grace our neighborhood 
Own human kind 

And walk them out. to do them 
In body and in mind 

Some strain upon the leash and cause 
The owner-dogs concern 

Not even suff'ring them to pause 
Some brand-new to learn 


pets ot 


rood 


smells 


™ 


But Rover has a Spinster pet 
Well disciplined and smart 

If other doggy friends are 
She stands a bit apart 

And meditates while Rover talks 

With them about the weather, 


met 


And never pulls away or balks 
As they come home togethe) 
And Rover says. in happy barks full-toned 


rhe Spinster is the finest breed I ever owned.' 


J.E.M 


FOR ALL SUMMER WEDDINGS 


TOBODY knows what the 
. And nobody cares 
What if he blushes and tangles his feet? 
One person loves him, considers him sweet, 
She, in the glistering robe of a bride, 
Standing triumphantly there at his side 


bridegroom wears 


So, let us praise them and wish them all joy 
With no trace of alloy. 
J.E.M. 
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central Africa and Australia are to 
be the strongholds of British world 
power in the postwar era. Not for 
nothing did Britain spend 200 mil- 
lion dollars on a royal tour of South 
Africa when she was hard put to it 
to meet her current obligations and 
to feed her people. Not for nothing 
is Field-Marshal Montgomery en- 
caged in a visit to Australia while 


the British Raj comes to an end in 
India. 


Motives and Consequences 


To understand the political motives 
ind the material consequences of the 
Labor policy in India and elsewhere, 
we have to remember, first. that So- 
do not regard imperial pos- 
desirable for their own 
sake, and second, that such posses- 
sions, at a time when normal trading 
relations are everywhere hampered 
by artificial barriers, are likely 


Clalists 


sessions as 


as 


to be a burden on the mother coun- 
try as a source of wealth. 

In the days of Queen Victoria 
trade followed the flag’, and the 


profit of a small body of merchants 
in the City of London was assumed 
to be the good of all. Without going 
ill the way with Norman Angell in 
thesis that “ownership” of over- 
territories makes in fact not a 
penny of difference to the profit that 


his 


seas 


the “owners” can extract from them, 
we can understand that once such 
territories are fully developed. and 


their inhabitants brought to 
it which 


a point 
they are able to organize 


th 


heir own commercial enterprises 
ind to trade with those who original- 
ly opened up those territories, and 
with other fully-developed communi- 


ties, on an equal footing, 
acti advantage to be drawn 
om the imperial connexion, even 


“s 
‘subject”’ peoples are 


there is no 


the formerlv 
ne rormerly 


villing to see it perpetuated. 

This point has now been reached 
in all but the more backward Crown 
olonies of the British Empire; and it 


is a proof of the continuing British 
genius for self-adaptation. which is 


secret of Britain’s success as a 
power, that the British people 
ire ready, as they have been ready 
their history, to recognize 
this fundamental change and to mod- 
y their own conception of Empire 
meet it, even at some apparent 
in prestige and the cruder forms 


ieaagersnip 


world 


ouchout 


Am 


Naturally. the first consequence of 





s readiness of theirs is that their 
s shake their heads over what 

1¢ take for the imminent collapse 
E sh power, and that the inclin 
n write off" Britain as a na- 
is run its course appears 


ng tnose who take the standards 


esterday for the laws of nature. 

¥ such ritics. especially in the 

ed States and in the associated 

tions Known as British Dominions 

t recently uld be the first to 

stigmatize as intolerable any attempt 
} t 


’ revive their 
es, and they see 
their own 


surround- 
ility of the British 


Readiness for Compromise 


speaking aS a britisner m 


1yself and 


erefore subject t correction, I 
ild sugges it the real strength 
the Britis lies precisely in what 

S eg dec is thel weakness by 
SE ho e almost everywhere 

sought to follow their example with 
ut achieving their success It lies 
the readiness for compromise 
Vnicn ma seen jue often to weak 
ness 1d sometimes to mental lazi 
less, but springs in fact from com 
on sense based on a long experience 

f administrative problems. 

The British, who are not given to 
formulating their principles verbally 
inderstood long ago the truth of a 
Frenchman’s saying that govern 
nent is the art of the possible”. There 


is another saying 


g that the 


whom I, as a Se 


English 
ytsman, can 

never knows 
On the contrary 
now the only im- 
know when he's 
at least when he has bitten 


man 
judge objectively), 
when he is beaten 
until 


does 


he has been 


perialist who 


off re than he can chew; and 
therein lies his strength 

He also Knows when he’s not beat 
en, as he proved to an astonished 


world in 1940, when the odds against 


him seemed impossible and he sur- 
mounted them; but at every critical 
moment in English history, and even 
at times when his power seemed at 
its zenith, he has remained conscious 
of its limitations and ready, if neces- 
sary, to retreat for a time in order 
to ensure his next advance. 

Thus we have at this moment the 
spectacle of the nation which, within 
our lifetime, directly controlled the 
greatest Empire in history. first ac- 
cepting without question the growth 
of its Dominions oversea to the stat- 
us of fully independent States, united 
only by the bonds of a common free- 
dom, and now releasing and almost 
expelling from the circle of its de- 
pendent territories a secondary Em- 
pire to whose modern development 


England has given her best brains 
and her greatest efforts for a cen- 


tury, but whose retention under any 
sort of British sovereignty no longer 
brings a profit to the British people 
or helnos them to conserve their ener- 
gies for their survival. 


Logical Fulfilment 


Incidentally, the British abdication 
in India is no more than the logical 
fulfilment of pledges given long ago. 
which might have been implemented 
more easily and with better effect if 
they had been implemented sooner. 
The Declaration of August 20, 1917, 


promised “the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual de- 


velopment of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part 
of the British Empire’. If the latest 
condition can no longer be retained, 
that is due to the march of world 
events, not to any factor under the 
control of a Labor or any other Brit- 
ish Government. 

It is easy to berate the British for 
their faults; no doubt they are many. 
and often exasperating to those who 
are content to judge them superfi- 
cially. England is in many ways a 
backward, unimaginative little coun- 
try, squalid in its domestic life by 
transatlantic standards, wasteful and 
unprogressive in its industry, far too 
prone to rely on “muddling through” 

e 





in world affairs. Yet through its ap. 
parent lethargy and want of metho 
there runs a streak of genius whi 
has brought it through many a crisis 
that would have been fatal to a more 
logical people, and will bring 
through many more. 

Elasticity, not rigidity, is the test 
for political survival. Just as tl} 
British system of internal gover 
ment, though founded on long trac 
tion, remains elastic under a mo 
archy so strictly constitutional th 
it is really a Republic with a hered 
tary President, so the jingo imperia 
ism of our fathers has proved its 
capable of adaptation to the deman 
of an age in which domination is 
a discount and the subject peop] 
of yesterday are the vociferous r 
tionalists of today. 

By giving India her independen 
and even hastening its consumm 
tion to the rather comical alarm 
Indian leaders, Britain is proving 
the world that her adaptability ar 
also her political shrewdness hai 
not failed her. This is not the dow 
fall of an Empire, but rather a pro 
of spiritual strength and courage 
a people long used to command a1 
now ready to take their chance 
equal partnership. It will be surpri 
ing if they do not reap, and re 
quickly, the rightful reward of ths 
willingness to take a bold step f 
ward. 


Lament 
> ACH critic takes a little bite 
+ At what you've tried so hard 

write 
Till like a cookie, nibbled neatly, 
Your bcok has’ dwindled = do 
completely! 
Mona 
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U.S. 3rd Party People 
Are Looking to 52 


By ALBERT A. SHEA 


Third party talk in the USS. 
comes as a threat from Demo- 
crats who are dissatisfied with 
President Truman's policies. If 
they fail to secure the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Henry Wal- 
lace, they may launch a third 
party. 

Standing in the way of the 
success of such a third party is 
the disunity among the anti- 
Truman Democrats, and the prac- 
tical difficulties in getting a third 
party on the ballot. 

Albert A. Shea, assistant pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the 
University of Manitoba, gathered 
background on the third party 
question during a recent speak- 
ing tour in the eastern United 
States. 


N TWO months of travelling 
through the eastern States of the 
nion, I spent my free time asking 
ple about third party talk. Why 
third party? Who is behind it? 
Here are the results of this one- 
n poll of opinion. They are not of 
scientific order of Dr. Gallup's 
eases. My sample was _ non-selec- 
and unweighted. The questions 
‘ed were casually phrased. The 
lies were not sorted out into 
eon-holes. What follows is simply 
impression left by over-the-back- 
ice =6gossip with some of our 
\meriean neighbors. 
To trace it back to its origins, the 
ea of a third party was born when 
osevelt died. It wasn't apparent at 
e time. Events soon made it evi- 
nt that Truman was no F.D.R. 
lore important still, it became clear 
it Truman’s policies and principles 
‘re quite unlike those of the man 
ho had selected him in 1944 as run- 
ng mate and possible successor. 
The call for a third party comes 
’m among the people who sup- 
ited the New Deal; the people who 
ir times elected to the office of 
ef executive of the United States, 
man who offered to re-shuffle 
cards. At present the call for a 
d party is faint, and the voices 
not united. 
rhe former supporters of Roose- 
t range across the political spec- 
m from the blues on the right. 
0 accepted the New Deal with 
ictance, to the reds on the left 
9 accepted it as a palliative pend 
true socialization of the American 
nomy. There are, then, some 
nocrats who are much _ happier 
er Truman than they were unde} 
sevelt. In their view, the party is 
pily returning to saner policies. 
the long period during which 
vas under the spell of Roosevelt's 


—- 


nal magnetism. But others 
‘mm Whom Roosevelt drew great 


merical and political strength 
de unionists, white collar workers, 
ellectuals, veterans, negroes and 
er minority groups—are becom 

increasingly impatient with 
sident Truman’s domestic and 
eign policies. 


core of Rival Factions 


th Republicans and party-line 
ocrats can draw ., satisfaction 
contemplating the present dis 
among the disgruntled Demo 
Instead of being united by 
common opposition to the Tru 
doctrine, the Taft-Hartley bill, 
'tapid removal of price and rent 
'rols. the President’s loyalty test 
‘vil servants, they are split into 


ore of rival factions. The A.F. 
L. fights the CLO; The-P:C.A 
petes with the A.D.A. In New 


State the Liberal Party jousts 
the American Labor Party 
here is no agreement about how the 
tical engine is to.be shunted back 
°nNto the New Deal track; or by 

ne range from right to left, on 
question of strategy, begins with 
Who support Truman as Demo- 
Candidate for ‘48, hoping that 


Tr 
t} 


(Tat) 





he will mend his ways. A left-wing 
running mate for Truman would 
satisfy some. The Grapevine Press 
has carried the name of Senator 
Pepper as a possible vice-presiden- 
tial candidate for ‘48. Next come 
those who want to capture the 
Democratic nomination for someone 
who, politically. looks more like 
Roosevelt than Truman does. Their 
favorite is Henry Wallace. It is from 
this group that the third party 
threat comes. 

At present, the talk of a third 
party is nothing more than a threat. 
The unhappy Democrats would like 
to win over the party machine tor 


candidate more to their liking than 
Truman, they will break loose from 
the machine and set up a third party. 
It is a last and desperate alternative. 
and for a very good reason: the 
chance of a third party gaining any 
substantial success in the 48 election 
is nil. 

The third party supporter is well 
aware of the fact that there is no 
hope of electing Wallace on a third 
party ticket in ’48. His line of reason- 
ing is something like this: 

“There is very little chance of 
Truman being elected if he does suc- 
ceed in getting the nomination. So, 
if we are slated for a Republican 
president, as well as a Republican 
congress, we have little to lose and 
much to gain by organizing a third 
party under Wallace to carry for- 
ward the Roosevelt tradition. By the 
‘52 election we may be in a position 
to elect a president.” 

The third party supporters are 
quite familiar with the long line of 


Progressives, the Greenback, the 
Socialist, to name only a few of the 
many minor parties that have made 
unsuccessful bids for power. They 
point out that, on the other hand, the 
Grand Old Party was itself once a 
third party. It came into being in 
1854, and replaced the Whig party 
There is also the example of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain, which 
moved from third position, to second 
position, and eventually into first 
piace. 

Supporters of a third party do not 
think in terms of the breakdown of 
the basically two-party system which 
is so integral a part of Anglo- 
American democratic government. 
They visualize their third varty 
moving rapidly into second place, 
then into first place. as it 
the left wing of the Democratic 
party, and forces the right wing to 
amalgamate with the Republica: 
party. 

Aside from the disunity among the 


absorbs 


laws which make it very difficult 
for a new party to get on the ballot 
In Ohio, for example, petitions with 
more than 200,000 signatures are re 
quired to put the name of a minority 
party on the ballot. The names of the 
petitioners are made_ public, and 
some people would hesitate to publi 
cize their support of a new party. In 
Nevada, in addition to a_ petition 
bearing the names of 5 per cent of 
the electorate, the new party must 
deposit a non-returnable filing fee of 
$1500. 

At the moment, third party talk is 
merely a threat. The real battle will 
take place at the Democratic nomin 


ating convention, where Mr. Wal 
lace’s followers will try to capture 
the nomination. Stealing it away 


from the party machine will not be 
task. If the prize goes to Mr. 
then a third party 
appearance with 

Wallace as its 


an Casy 
Truman, may 
make its Henry 


candidate. If so, the 


their candidate Wallace. Failiag third party movements that got no- disgruntled Democrats, there are campaign it conducts in *48 will be 
that, they will try to force the Where in the United States, such as other hurdles any third party move a token campaign. It will have to 
acceptance of a compromise canli- the Anti-Masonic. the “Know-Noth ment in the United States must face. postpone any real hope of capturing 
date. If they are unable to get a_ ings”. the Prohibition. the La Follette ‘The state legislatures have passed the presidency until 1952 
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OTTAWA LETTER 





Newfoundland Union Discussions 
Highlight Problems and a Hope 


By FRANK FLAHERTY 
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ential outcome there ave not likely 
the New 


reception in 


he anv muftterings from 


foundlanders about their 


Ottawa such as were heard following 
the visit of a similar delegation to 
London 

The meetings also made it cleat 


hat if Newfoundland comes into Con 
federation it will do so with its eyes 

However ignorant Canadians 
about Newfoundland and 


ignorant some Newfound- 


wen 
per 
may be 


howeve1 


landers may be about Canada, Mr. F. 
(;ordon Bradley. the delegation chair- 
lan, and his associates came to Ot- 
tawa well grounded on things Cana 
lian. They Knew a lot and they also 
knew what idditional information 


they wanted. Four of the seven New 


foundlanders received at least part 
their education in Canada as news- 
papermen Mr. Bradley. himself, a 


lawyer turned businessman, and a 
cabinet minister impressed 
idians by his shrewdness and 
his diplomacy. His record shows that 

fought against Newfoundland's 
surrender of responsible government 
ind h made it clear he has 
the present commission 


forme} 


the Can 


is remarks 
le IN¢ TO} 


ti government 


Cordial but Cautious 
It there was any disappointment on 
the Newfoundlanders with 
reception in Ottawa, it was at 


tne part ot 


nell 


the failure of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to make an offer or proposal 
The meetings thus had to proceed 
vithout a basic document which could 
serve for bargaining. Ottawa's atti- 
tude from the beginning was cordial 

t cautious. The exploratory char- 

te} f the conversations was em 


phasized and as they tne 


lIks boiled down to an investigation 


proceeded 


determine whether a basis for 
1ion existed which would be to the 
dvantage of both partie S 
The result is that when the New 
ndlanders go back to their con 
ition they will take with them not 
proposal from Canada for union 
statement on which they and 
Canadian ministers are agreed of 
lat kind of union is likely to work 


advantage of both countries if 
1 wishes to 
The 
presuppose 


wfoundland decides it 
he confederation 

nt will of course 
a? f y nd } } + 


yu iiands desire 


o enter Can 


iS a province The delegation 
t clear thev were not interested 

I tne ! Of union or terri 
SSO ) f Va also made 
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clear that the province of Newfound- 
land, if it comes to be, will include 
Labrador. The delegation has no in- 
tention of turning that territory over 


to federal administration as part of 
the Northwest Territories. 
Starting from that basis the two 


delegations tackled a study of what 
the effects of admission of the Island 
would have on the people of New- 
foundland and on the peopie of Can- 
ada, in terms of changes in systems 
of administration. changes in law. 
financial matters. This study proved 
more complicated than was first an- 
ticipated by reason of the fact that 
Newfoundland throughout its whole 
history has had an unitary form of 
government while the Canadian 
tem is federal. Special problems were 
presented in the fields of finance. 
fisheries, and transportation and sub- 
committees were set up to make re- 
ports on these matters 

The sub-committee on finance, foi 
instance, had to look at the effect on 
Newfoundland of the tax rental 
agreements which have now been ac- 
cepted by seven of the Canadian prov- 
inces, had to examine whether the 
proposed federal subsidies plus pro 
vincial revenues left to Newfound 
land would be sufficient to maintain 
provincial services. Like most of the 
Canadian provinces Newfoundland 
gets a considerable revenue from the 
sale of liquor. Account had to be tak- 
en of the extent to which that revenue 
might be reduced by the imposition 
of existing dominion excise taxes on 
liquor 


How About Debts? 


There the question 
Existing debts of the Canadian prov 
inces are largely offset by capital in 
vestments, highways, hydro systems. 
public buildings. Newfoundland’s 
debt, although relatively small per 
capita by Canadian standards, is not 
represented to any considerable 
gree by capital assets. It arises to a 
considerable extent from war expend- 
itures in the first World War and 
railway deficits. In Canada those two 
have also contributed largely 
to public debt but on the books of 
the Dominion, not the provincial gov- 
ernments. Should Ottawa take over 
or a major part of the 
Newfoundland public debt? 

The transportation sub-committee 
looked at the practicability of inte 


SYS 


Was 


de- 


items 


the 


~ 


whole 


grating the Newfoundland railway 
system with the Canadian transpo! 
tation system. The Newfoundland 


Government railway operates at a 
deficit. It is of narrow gauge. With 


more traffic occasioned by union with 


Canada it might be made to pay its 
Way, assuming large capital outlays 
vere made. The question for Ottawa 
and for the delegation is to what ex 
tent should the Newfoundland rail 
Way operation be recognized as inter 


r 


provincial transportation and to what 
extent, transportation within a prov 
ince 

Newfoundland fisheries administra 
tion would present a special problem 


for solution before union could be 
settled. Seacoast and inland fisheries 
are a matter for federal administra 
tion under the Canadian constitution 
but federal control. generally speak 


ing, has not been extended to market 
ing and handling of fish. In New 
foundland there is complete govern 
ment control over the marketing and 
handling of fish which is integrated 
with other aspects of fisheries admin 
istration. Some working arrangement 
would have to be come to whereby the 
entire control would pass to the fed- 


of debt. 


financial 


eral department of fisheries or New- 
foundland could continue its present 
operation in the marketing end while 
Ottawa took over matters of conserv- 
ation and assistance to the producers, 
performing for Newfoundland the 
same services that it performs in re- 
lation to the fishing industry of Nova 
Scotia but no more. 

There are a host of other more or 
less important matters on which the 
Newfoundland delegation has obtain- 
ed precise information for its report 
to the convention. There is the effect 
of applying the criminal code of Can 
ada to Newfoundland, the changes in 
the administration of justice, in pen 
alties and in the definitions of of- 
fenses which that would involve. 
There is Newfoundland’s _ position 
with regard to divorce. It has no 
divorce court and sentiment is said 
to be as firmly against divorce as it 
is in the province of Quebec. They 
will have to report that Newfound 
landers who want to get divorces will 
be able to do so in the same way as 
Quebeckers, by special act of parlia- 
ment. 

Canada’s social security legislation, 
old age pensions, family allowances, 
etc., have so far not been a factor in 
influencing public opinion in New- 
foundland, according to Mr. Bradley. 
He thinks the setup is not fully under- 
stood but has no doubt steps will be 
taken to make it Known. If opponents 
of union appeal to Newfoundlanders’ 
pride on the score of selling their in- 
dependence for cash it is likely the 
social security payments will bulk 
large in popular debate. Up to the 
moment at least the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in keeping 
clear of any suggestion that it wants 
to buy the ancient colony by declin- 
ing to make a firm offer couched in 
terms. 





SUMMER PLEASURE 
ce picnic time is here again, 
From now until October’s end. 
Baseball, for girls and elder men; 
Fingers beswelled and thumbs ‘9 
mend, 
And races for the far too fat. 
Like grampuses they blow and puf'; 
Ant-ridden meals to marvel at 
Thank you, we’ve really had enoug ) 


Let us be carefully alert 

And make engagements far ahead 
Then no kind hostess will be hurt 

When, courteously, we have sai! 
“It’s kind of you, etcet’ra, but 

Your picnic clashes with a date 
We have to dine with Willis Tutt, 

A literary man of weight. 
So only—by a lie unaided 
Can picnic parties be evaded. 

J. BE. M 





Spare me, please, 
but kill the fleas 





Use SKIP-FLEA 
Soap and Powder 


e Yep. here’s one flea powder that 
doesn’t make me itch and seratech. You 
see, it’s a new formula with a combina 
tion of ingredients that annihilates my 
fleas ... without stirring them up. Like 
all Sergeant’s products, it’s been care- 
fully tested on dogs, and in clinical 
laboratories. 

It’s safe ... it’s sure... it’s fast. . 
it’s Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA . and we 
can get it at any drug store ... alons 
with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap. Com: 
on, let’s get some today! 


Sergeants 


DOG CARE PRODUCTS 
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Quality photographs of adults, 


children, weddings, etc. 
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2 DAYS 
$9.90 


Including Fare, 
Berth and Meals 


Single accommodation 
$10.65. Children 12 years 
and under $7.20. Tax 
cluded in above fares. 


in- 

















An Unforgettable Scenic Wonder ! 
* THE 30,000 ISLAND « 


Georgian Bay Cruise from Midland 


Take this delightful 2 day, 120 
mile cruise through the beauti- 
ful 30,000 Islands from Midland 
to Parry Sound return. 
enjoy every minute of it, match- 
less scenery, 
restful berths. 


The motor ship Midland City 
leaves Midland every day at 2 
p.m. Standard Time except Sun- 
day and Wednesday, arrives at 
Parry Sound at 8 p.m. and ar- 
rives 
lunch the next day. 


THE GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST CO. OF MIDLAND LTD., 
MIDLAND, ONTARIO 


You'll 


good meals, and 


back at Midland after 
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ie Greek civilization and later the from the east. appear too difficult of solution 
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Roman. 
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é, loring the Eurc , . , 
3 By JOHN ’ B ypean region while of the Slavic and Tart i 
< < artar migrations. The world 
q Greece an . ses : d is not too big to be ac 
enoug 7 J.O NEILL ‘ining. a were rising and de- If the trend continues, and it is con- ministered by the human race " : 
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ve Said, as to increase human welfare. Where lish the first Egyptian civilization o/ The } - ro the scientist who sees the hu- _ plans _— 
its methods and findings have been which we have no record. Histor. 1e history of the last 300 years in’ man race as a w hole, all history as a No otk l 
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é at a rar pe Babylonian civilization in the Tigris- I g edes- same ultimate goal—a comfortable for science that this one should be 


Where there are taboos against the Euphrates valley, and an offshoot o! cribed as the remnants of the Celtic existence with a fair share of the rot out of the ’ = | 

’ application of scientific principles, a ce Aes : a It O1 and the Roman world, in a renais- earth’s resources the problem of wh le w ‘ a Way quickly so the 
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ise covery prevail. 

7 is far as the use of. scientific 
knowledge in the over-all direction 

as | of human affairs is concerned, in the 


present era the existing wealth of 
scientific knowledge is like a miser’s 
i. buried uselessly instead of be- 
constructively applied. 
his situation is not a new one. 
Scholars during thousands of years 
e cried out against the failure of 
ers to use their knowledge and 
abilities in solving domestic and in- 
} ternational problems. 


LV LHE SERVE OF THE PIBLIC 








The Same Problem 


ecause of this situation, the hu- 
race today faces exactly the 
problems in the fields of soci- 





vy vy, economics and politics includ- 

“A international relations, as were 

J ! | by the Caesars. the Pharaohs 

more ancient rulers through 
der Hammurabi and beyond. 
rely is the current international 
situation viewed against the long- 
er that | e picture of history, which is but 

h. You | the most recent record of the longer 

ymbina scpoll of human activities, that ex- 

wg ts iend into the fields of archeology and 

p- Like ontology and which cannot be 

n care- : ‘ ° P 

stint’ separated from theif sister sciences, 
iropology. ethnology and_ the 

ae le range of biological sciences, 
and we these, in turn, are inseparable 

. alons from the physical sciences. 

. Com: ie human race has been surging 
er and yon over the face of the 
th for tens of thousands, perhaps 

@ h ireds of thousands, or even mil- 

Ss ions of years; our time scale is very 

ertain. 
ving that period many orders of 

icTSs ization may have arisen to even 


ter heights than we _ have 
eved, then have disappeared, 
ably wiped out by cataclysms, a 
that could overtake this one. 

earch has revealed that suc- 
ve surgings of the human .race 
not been without a semblance 


- 


m 

“ der when the over-all picture is 
d in the long-time scale. 

, ‘roof of the world. including the 


n now called Afghanistan, ap- 
to be the focal point from 
all the great migrations have 

d forth in recent millenniums. 

v7) ‘neration ago Henry Fairfield 

n found that the elephants and 
large mammals also had spread 
selves over the Eurasian-Ameri- 








) ‘ land mass from this same start- 
conve oint 
rd is region, perhaps the Garden of 
of ancient myths, would, of 
| sity, have been the fertile 
4 ling ground of large populations His strong hands work the soil of Canada in the 
flourished because of some service of the world, His labours provide the first 
* lavorable conditions. | 
essential of lifte—our daily bread. 


Pp iodic Changes Phe Canadian farmer has won for Canada the 


everlasting gratitude of the peoples of the ravaged 


fact that they found it neces- lands of Europe and Asia. 











0 O migrate would indicate peri- \ 
" hanges of conditions. Although Men Tike this, some of Canada’s finest, are in the 
id rocess has long since ceased, publie’s service—at vour service. 
pb vorld is still in the throes oft 
h- ‘es in connection with move- 
id n ; Started a long time ago DAWES L Ct 
le 6Oof )6htthhe)6umigrant) = groups B ACK HORSE BREWERY 

YY ed With others that had trav- 
2 I] Dy different routes from the eee 
ae Ba source. The group Known as ow, 
at da iS, passing into India from the oT 
r- west and spreading to the fai I 
>r E ‘stern end of that region, was pene 

dled Jater by a group that had ; 

“did lled north of the Himalayas, 
'D., eB PUlated China and later, identified ) . 


“ ) j / yD rovers }} ? ; tyahyayt f t]) “wade 4 ] , DP 
‘oguls, turned southward and On OF ad series OF advertisements ii lrioule to those Canadians in the service of the public 
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“I don’t like any of them,” Martie the salesgirl told her. “If you can “I’m afraid you’ll have to keep it, 
T H E L I G H T E R S I D E said. find Miss Finch she can probably look darling. You did pick it out yoursel?.” 
“Oh, I do!” cried Tinka. “I love this after you.” But why did the right principle always 
one. It’s the same as the first one I Miss Finch was found at last. She come to the rescue, she wondered, at 
° Ty. bought only it’s got yellow daisies on signed the slip, Mrs. Amos cashed it the moment when you had the least 
Vornin OC Down = fj oun the front. Can I have this one. Please, and returned to the bathing-suit heart for it? 
i oO Please, Please!” counter. “This one’s all right,” Martie svt liked the one you picked first far 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS Mrs. Amos considered. There was said, holding up a two-piece shrimp- better,” Martie said. 
no doubt that the daisies, in their colored bathing suit, “only it looks too ee 
“{PIRST we'll go in here and get your had bought yesterday's bathing suits, itmocence. helped a little to mitigate big” SATYR SATIATE 
bathing suits.’ Mrs. Amos’ said, “Then we can exchange the first ones ners bib ig gah ae the ne sid 3 vai Pe ee, eee ey meee eee (Cantel) 
1g aR +s oh +h fevolvine and be all finished,” she said, ‘only I take it,’ she said wearily and began _ said. : . : 
pushing [ink aoe Se te nomamher whether the Ex once Mure 10 Teorganee the incorrig- “Well I guess I'll take it,” Martie OME wonder I live on 
Goer, ~inen Wel reurn ee Snes: 4 yer - : ee gon rw “ a the Fourth ible pattern of the morning. “Now said. Mrs. Amos leaned’ wearily With most my vices gone— 
bought yesterday and get the money Change Pe nee ere ee ~ we'll go back to the second store and against the counter. “Ah dear God, I eat no onions raw these days, 
nen, and uien we 1 so eu as +’ the Fourth,” said Tinka, Cash the exchange vouchers and pick at last!” Nor want more wine be drawn. 
OAS ee Sole See wh ae Se aie aachaclect ie acnimcaee up Polly Pigtails, and then go back “T heard you say ‘God’,” Tinka said 
“ar : The line in front of the Exchange Of the first store and get Martie’s rebukingly. Autumn age allays 
me, GP) By eee eee cee ae Sink stretched right through the  bathing-suit and change Tinka’s.” ; The once too ardent phase, 
scahincs ie, Trrkeas vcslenncte ie tacieocearenre nusecoate and Negiivees into the And now everything began to move Ss ape at home Mrs. Amos sank into Tho’ still I follow nymph and fawn 
Tinka found heé cenit, SU Mi a : rm Pri ‘ed Frocks. Mrs. Amos With ominous smoothness. The ex- a chair, with her heels against the Within the woodland ways. 
eet Penis pa ago bak et age the end of the line. Change slips were cashed promptly. floor and her hat tipped over her eyes. 
vithout murmu = tne Ska aeeeen dnt: to read “Polly the waitress at the coffee shop smil- Presently Tinka came downstairs. Thus roundly I live on 
“ f : etic more adnate Pigtails” at the feet of a wax manne- ingly produced Polly Pigtails, and in “I've got it on!” she said. “Oh, I love With most my vices gone— 
than this vulgar little get-up with its quin wearing nothing but a hip-length the last store not more than four cus- It. : : _I eat no onions raw these days 
han th ee ee _ wrong beach-coat, Martie studied with dis. tomers were lined up at the Exchange She looked, thought Mrs. Amos, like Nor want more wine be drawn. 
ait i t's adorable'” Tinka approval the customers who were Desk. “But “2 couldn't possibly be as a candidate Sor the Police _Games Tom MacINNn:s 
na = trving on house-coats. some in their ‘Simple as this,” thought Mrs. Amos, Beauty contest. At the same time she % 
said, her ey ing lg and watched excitedly while the Ex- looked enchanting. ‘Martie’s trying 7 
But Martie coulant make up a change clerk, who looked competent hers on,” Tinka said. “She doesn't ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
ap gene gp bio: Mae pega tenylltg ene , and cynical and all of sixteen, un- like it.” FROM 
size too small and one a SI e rte gd A [T THE end of twenty minutes Mrs wrapped her parcel, “All bathing “On Geary,” Mrs. Amos said. and ’ 
Slip — ya over \ Lge? ciotnes 10} < Amos reached the head of the line. suits must be signed for by the Head went upstairs. Martie, in her new B U Rg N f L L S 
agen Peaiestiigrasare=diber babes eos “ss Che girl at the Exchange Desk shook of the Department.” she said, handing _ bathing-suit, stood in front of the long 
ae ‘ yt eve a é aS LAT the wrappings trom the parcel as it back. "Ask for Miss Salmon.” mirror. “It makes me look too grown. B&B Oo O K S H Oo Pp 
S irne S¢ : ee a though she loathed them and then “You go and find a bathing-suit,’ up,” she said forlornly. 
ey decided “4 ry "ob pushed the Ge besciea rer across Mrs. Amos said grimly to Martie. But her face above the grown-up 100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
store where Mrs. Amos the desk. “Third Floor Exchange,” -J]-ye got to find Miss Salmon.” bathing suit was a disconsolate little 
* she said “Miss Salmon has gone to lunch,”  girl’s face. Mrs. Amos said unhappily, cen. toh a 
They went down to the next floor 6 3 
ind Mrs. Amos took her place in line 
nce more. The line moved almost ME 
imperceptibly, halted and then inched 
forward again. Well, at least it was eS 
educational for the children, Mrs. oe 
Amos reflectec. The Store itself was r a . : 
rather like a vast progressive mother. | | oe 
offering you every opportunity for | | ee 
initiative and selection and then dis- 
ciplining you firmly when you made 
the wrong choice. The’ thought 
brought a sense of affection and re- : 
morse which lasted till she reached e 
the top of the line once more, There ee a8 e 4 
the Excnange Desk girl passed Mar- oe —_ 
tie’s bathing suit without comment THROUGH THE 
but pushed Tinka’s back across the 
desk . ‘The tags have been removed,” S . bs 
she said 
That would be Tinka. In the first 
rapture of possession and the instant 
before rejection she always removed 
the tags. In Tinka’s nature enchant- 
ment and disillusion were two sides 
cf the same coin. ‘You'll have to go 
back to the Department and get the 
slip signed,” the Exchange clerk said. 
Ask for Mr. Patterson.” 
They moved away. “Now you see 
the trouble you make when you won’t 
take what I buy for you,” Mrs. Amos 
F said It was the nagging maternal 
note breaking into what should have 
been an educational project in mer- 
landise exchange, but she couldn’t 
j ntrol it. ‘You're quite old enough 
: me downtown and exchange 
| ¢ or yourselves,” she said 
a 5 * VM wouldn’t know wnere to g0,” 
i 
uld inquire,’’ Mrs, Amos said. 
rou told us never to talk to strang- 
1 M y yt 
: Patterson vas discovered, a 
~ = lispatched to the bathing 
oy | Inter, the slip was signe : — 
|. oe | Wire, Minos foals her piece @ amen — 
| of the line it sea This historic inland waterway of the 
"VASTLY ADVANCED t, and she held the exchange voyageurs has become one of Ontario’s 
; in her hand. “Now we have most popular vacation areas. Swimming, 
IN PERFORMANCE” ret them cashed,” she said. sailing and canoeing enthusiasts delight in 
ingry,” said Tinka: and Mrs. its varied waters, and the fisherman, too, 
. said they would go finds plenty of scope for his skill. North 
; © coffee-shop, and finish up from Cornwall, Brockville or Kingston, off 
a 1, e two heads bent in. seviaus : highway No.2, brings you to this beautiful 
a eae, uiterscoteh sundacasemn lake district of Eastern Ontario. For fuller 
tia aunidon pa Edetleasr saan Amos, sipping her coffee. felt details, write Ontario Holiday, Room 1004, og 
tion returning on the tide of Victory Building, Toronto. ry (4 
r—quieter When they had finished she SUPERIOR 
/ | y is effortles Vor! tu riskly ‘Now we’ll try one TOURIST BUSINESS IS GOOD BUSINESS... é 
is ap ; she said. “and if Martie FOR EVERY CITIZEN. We all profit when 
Bee att Ts oe eee a Hs inything she likes we'll go tourists come to our province or country. 
ill one of the first ones she Even if you have no connection with hotels, 
hen we'll go home.” oil companies or amusements, their increased 
U nderwood business helps you. They and their employees 
B' [ just inside the revolving door have more money to buy your products or 
Ti it > of the next store, Tinka stopped the ones your own customer sells. So it’s in 
ypewrli er iddenly We'll have to go back,” your interest to do all you Can to encourage AAS pg 
e said mildly. “I left Polly Pigtails friends from other parts to Come and share 
Outspeeds—Outwears—Outsells them all ! in the coffee shop’ , , our Ontario Holidays. 
[ won't go back a single step!” t 


irs. Amos cried, and realized that 


Underwood Limited While Tinka’s had been the voice of 
reasoning maturity hers had held the 
Joseph L. Seitz. President shrill note of overtaxed childhood 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, One. 
BRANCHES IN ALL CANADIAN CITIES tor and 


She pushed them into a waiting eleva- 
they went gloomily to the 
Bathing Suit department 








| Cd make thn wait to come ack!" 








One of a series of advertisements about Ontario Holidays published in the public interest by John Labatt Limited 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Aid Plan Bolsters Foreign Policy 
But May Hamper U.S. Buyers 


By JAY MILLER 


ishington. 
 yprsaghe pan are still pondering 

that all-important question: Will 
they have to fight another war? 
Congress has gone home. probably 
it to meet again until January 1, 
1948. The Marshall Plan has been 
launched in the latest attempt to 
sist European rehabilitation by a 
ogram of self-help. The average 
tizen is as much in the dark as 
ver about whether there will be 
sting peace. 

Warlike news from Greece and 
he Dutch East Indies have _ not 
ded to his peace of mind. Yet the 
tion has shown every desire for 
ace. She has permitted her fighting 
ervices to 


drop to the minimum 
strength. Action has been deferred 


military training. However, the 
nited States has warily worked out 
program of industry mobilization, 
st in case. 
The Congress has long indicated its 
vareness of an uncertain inter- 
tional situation by continued sup- 
ort of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
ere has, of course, been less gen- 
i| support of specific Administra- 
in efforts to improve foreign 
elations, such as through the State 
Department's cultural program. 
‘he American people have patient- 
watched their statesmen wrestle 


vith the problem. Former State 
Secretary Byrnes thought he could 


it with good old-fashioned horse 
iding. but the Commies wore hin 
wn. There were great hopes fol 
e Truman Doctrine. 

Americans are just as hopefully 
nning their faith on the Marshall 
an as the best thing suggested to 
ite to bring order out of Europee 
haos. The Secretary of State's plan 
ill doubtless be given a fair trial. 
resident Truman has already taken 
eps to assess the nation’s re 
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A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
IN THE COUNTRY 
(860 Feet Above Sea Level) 

FOR BOYS 8-18 

\ @ Highest 


teaching and 


standards of 

scholarship, 

providing a sound education 

and complete preparation 

for University entrance. 
Carefully planged  recrea- 

tion; spacious playing fields. 
Modern buildings, beautiful 
chapel, gymnasium, swim- 
fy ¢ ming pool, 219° acres of 
i unrivalled) grounds. Early 
application advisable. Write 
to the Headmaster: K.G. B. 
Ketchum, B.A. M4 








sources. through a committee of 19 
distinguished citizens. They are to 
report to him by October 1. 

The 16 nations cooperating in the 
Marshall plan are assembling infor- 
mation on their production efforts 
and estimated needs, and this data 
will be ready for submission to the 
United States by the middle or end 
of September. The next step in the 
Marshall plan will be for this coun- 
try to determine what she can do. 
The real showdown on the project of 
course will come at the 1948 session 
When Congress is asked to provide 
funds to meet the vast American 
commitments. 


Threats and Dreams 


Though 1948 presidential elections 
are starting to take the attention of 
Americans, the threat of ultimate 
war continues to hover, and it re- 
mains the biggest problem before 
the President, his State Departmeni. 
and the people. No one here doubts 
that if another war is to come it will 
be between Russia and her subject 
countries and the rest of the world. 

The Henry Wallace dream of “one 
world” appears to be far, far in the 


future, and _ realistic shapers cf 
American foreign policy are now 


trying to find the answer in a pro- 
cram that would create two worlds 
instead of one. That is the Marshail 
plan, ; 

Congress evinced a definite prefer- 
ence for two worlds during the last 
session, It was not enthusiastic about 
the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. It permitted U.N.R.R.A. to die 
and limited relief to friendly coun- 


tries. It gave its sanction to the 
Truman plan to aid Greece and 
Turkey to halt Communism. It has 
held up admission of 400,000 


refugees. And it cut down funds for 


the information and cultural  pro- 
gram. 
The House Appropriations Com- 


mittee held up the vote on funds for 
the Greek-Turkish and general Euro- 
pean relief programs, although Con- 
gress itself had enthusiastically rati- 
fied policy and expenditures. This 
has given rise to the possibility that 
Congress will balk when asked for 
larger amounts for the Marshall 
plan. 

American foreign policy is still 
strongly behind the Truman doctrine 
of military aid to countries threat- 
ened by Communism. This was re 
vealed by Assistant Secretary of 
State Willard L. Thorp at the U.N.. 


when Russians sought to prohibit 
loans for military purposes. How 
ever, implementation of that policy 


requires cash, and it is Congress 
which must finance, as well as au 
thorize and ratify a foreign program. 


Marshall Plan Demands 


The Administration is backing up 
the Marshall program. Commerce 
Secretary Harriman said the special 
committee will consider how to in 
crease American production in cer 
tain lines to meet demands of the 
Marshall plan. American industry is 
already aware that it will find it 
difficult to meet the European de- 
mands for goods. If big European 


orders are placed next winter and 
spring, and are to be filled, it is a 
certainty that American manutac 


turers, farmers, and consumers will 
all have to wait longer for equip 
ment and goods. 

Even if Congress appropriates the 
money, or the World Bank grants 
reconstruction loans, the goods sim 
ply would not be available in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill orders. That 
may put the nation’s back 
under Government priorities and in 
velve self-rationing or even compul 
sory rationing 


goods 


The plan could be a heavy drain 
on American industry and resources 
Capital goods will doubtless be the 
heart of the program and the United 
States appears to be their majo) 
source, Already steel is a serious 








industrial bottleneck, and is indirect- 
ly the cause of others. The estimated 
63 million ton output for this year 
cannot meet the demands from al- 


most every part of American 
industry. 

With more steel, this country 
would be able to produce more 


trucks and tractors, freight and coal 
cars, textile machinery, and scores of 
other industrial products that Eu- 
rope will need. 


Steel Shortage 


The steel shortage can't be easily 
solved. It takes two and a half years 
to build a new steel plant. Besides 
the industry is reluctant to over- 
expand when there is doubt that a 
high demand will be continued. 

The President has already been 
granted power to act under the pro- 
gram. The act of Congress extending 
certain war powers, enables him to 
divert capital goods from domestic 
buyers if the Secretary of State cer- 
tifies they are needed for export to 
bolster foreign policy. The Secretary 
of Commerce must also certify that 
their export will not adversely affect 
the domestic economy. 

American Officials are determined 
that the program must be one of 
self-help, rather than a relief project. 
Planners for the 16 cooperating 
nations must supply not only a list 
of individual needs, but also an out 


line of what the nations intend to do 
to help themselves. 

Crux of the program is not to give 
temporary relief to these nations, but 
with American assistance to help 
them eliminate basic causes. of 
Europe’s current economic misery. 

At the same time, the United 
States does not propose to weaken 
herself to the point of vulnerability 
from military attack. The Army- 
Navy Munitions board has prepared 
an industrial mobilization plan which 
is the blueprint for future shifts from 
peace into war. President Truman is 
to get the finished report and it will 
be considered by Congress in 1948. 

This plan to harness the nation’s 
industrial power for war service is 
to be changed each year to meet the 
changing conditions of a progressive 
nation. War Secretary Kenneth C 
Royall has reported that it will be 
“modified from year to year and will 
grow in stature and strength.” 

The plan has three stages. First is 
the period of peacetime preparation. 
second a shorter “alert” period, and 
third, the actual declaration of war. 
It includes retaining a minimum 
number of standby war plants, stock- 
ing essential machine tools, and 
stockpiling of strategic, critical war 
materials. 

Former War 
chief Donald M 
President 
that “the 


Production Board 
Nelson reported to 
Truman earlier this year 
cost of maintaining a 


minimum standby plant program 
will be money well spent for peace 
insurance,” 

“If another war is forced on us,” 
he added, “we must get in production 
not later than three months after the 
first surprise attack. We will never 
again have two years to prepare for 
an aggressor.” 

The United States thus is facing 
tremendous industrial problems, the 
need of aiding other nations, and of 
keeping her own economy strong and 
flexible. 


AT THE BLUFFS 


YWALLOWS dart in 

“’ the sand-banks: 

A haze lies over the lake. 

Here on the cliff-top tall 
bend, scarcely stirring, 

No sound in the leaves of the 
birches; 

But a cricket 
cessant, 


On his thin thread of harp-siring. 


and out by 


grasses 


harps, rhythmic, in- 


Dark above the dark-blue horizon 

A smoke-cloud hangs moveless; 

Unmoving, far-off, shines a sailboat, 
Though eyes grow too 

mark it. 

In this heat-languor and stillness 

Only swallows and cricket utter 
sound or have motion. 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


World Situation Deteriorating 
U.N. Crisis Approaching 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 
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political future and concentrate on 
the economic problem which she pre- 
sents. 

The two facets of this economic 
problem are, 1) a stagnant Germany 
is costing the United States a lot of 
money, and is likely to cost still more 
as she has to assume part of the bur- 
den of the British Zone and 2) no- 
where could a bigger return be had 
for the investment, or a greater boost 
be given to the whole recovery of 
Europe, than by fostering Ruhr coal 
production. 


Ruhr Coal the Key 


All of Europe wants more coal, 
and the American argument is sim- 
ply that you can get a far bigger re- 
turn by concentrating on an inher- 


ently efficient coal industry which 
is only producing at half-capacity 
than by trying to squeeze a little 


more out of (as they think) an in- 
herently inefficient coal industry in 
Britain, which is producing at per- 
haps 80 per cent of capacity. 

(British coal production was 192 
million tons in 1946 as against 244 
million in 1930. The British miner 
produces a ton a shift today as he 
did 50 years ago, partly due to thin 
seams and deep-worked mines, but 
also to lack of new methods and 
machinery. The Dutch and German 
miners had pushed their production 
up to one and two-thirds tons per 
shift before the war. American min- 
ers, with elaborate mechanization, 
produce around five tons per shift 
today). 

Western Europe is short about 50 
million tons of coal a year. During 
the past year it has imported 35 mil- 
lion tons from the United States at 
the prohibitive cost, laid down, of $20 
a ton. Since Europe is running out of 
dollars, if this coal traffic is to go 
on, the United States is going to have 
to foot the cost one way or another. 


It is reckoned that a far smaller 
outlay in extra food, clothing and 
housing repairs for Ruhr miners 


would not only produce that amount 
of extra coal but go a long way to- 


wards spurring German _ industrial 
and export recovery, thus getting 
millions of Germans off the U.S. 


breadline. 

The French, however, cannot be ex- 
pected to look upon the stimulation 
of German recovery as a purely eco- 
nomic question. They might accept it 
more willingly if it were planned 
within the scope of a new organiza- 


tion. of Europe, which would offer 
security against a new German 
expansionist effort. 


The French Objections 


But it is proposed before the new 
political form of Germany is even 
visible, before the treaty has been 
signed. It is proposed for a Germany 
which has shown no signs of repent- 
ance, a Germany in whose conver- 
to democratic ways one can 
yet have no confidence, but whose 
moral state, on the contrary, would 
seem to provide a far more fertile 
breeding ground for a new totalitar 
ianism. And this Germany has been 
given enough grievances to feel that 
she has nothing more to lose and 
everything to gain from a new war- 
like when she the op- 
portunity 

So it Is 


sion as 


gamble gets 


surprising that the 
French should object to the top pri- 


not 


ority given in American plans to 
Ruhr coal production, and the new 
and much higher levels proposed fot 


(german steel and other heavy indus 


try. The question raised widely in 
their press whether Germany was to 
he aided before her victims and 
America allies, has proven’ unan 


swerable. France being the political 
the 


she 


success of 


cannot 


and economic key to 
the Marshall Plan, 
alienated 

Plans for stimulating German 
covery have been set aside, at least 
until the Marshall Plan draft is com 
pleted, and the two can he fitted to 
gether satisfactorily 

It is plain already 
est difficulty which the plan will 
face is that at its must the 
country which has been so lately the 
brutal enemy of most of the others 
Some people may have forgotten that 
on this continent, but they don't for 


he 


Fe 


that the great 


core be 


get it in Europe. Indeed, this com- 
mon fear and hatred of Germany is 
probably a stronger factor in holding 
Eastern Europe together under Sov- 
iet protection— to employ a euphem- 
ism—than any hopes they have of 
getting economic aid under a “Molo- 
tov Plan.” 

This feeling promises at any rate 
to give the Soviets as much difficulty 
in any program of outright courting 
of the Germans, should the four pow- 
ers decide that it is no use meeting 
again in November to try to agree 
on a German treaty, as the Amer- 
icans have experienced in suggesting 
aid to Germany, in order even to aid 
Western European recovery. 

Abandonment of the so far fruit- 
less effort to write a German treaty 
seems the more likely in view of the 
Soviet abstention from a Japanese 
peace conference along American- 
suggested lines, and the outright split 
over the Balkan question in the 
Security Council. 

The Soviets have objected to the in- 
clusion of the smaller Pacific nations 
in the Japanese peace conference, an‘ 
asked that it be made limited to four 
powers only, with China included but 
France excluded. 


Jap Peace Without Soviets 


The Americans do not doubt but that 
the Soviets also hope to maintain 
their over-worked veto privilege; and 
happening to have done about 90 per 
cent of the job of defeating Japan 
themselves they feel quite free to 
suggest the type of peace conference 
to be held. There is no definite provi- 
sion in either the Yalta or Potsdam 
agreements for peace-making in the 
Far East through the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference. 

Now obviously the Soviets are not 
going to be attacking the Marshall 
Plan all along the line in Europe, and 
objecting bitterly to the procedure of 
the Japanese peace conference, with- 
out this affecting the atmosphere of 
the United Nations. where they meet 
daily with the powers whom the 
Soviet commander in Vienna identi- 
fied in a secret order recently as their 
“enemies”. 

Mr. Gromyko, somewhat discom- 
fited in a crude exchange of Russian 
proverbs with Kravchenko (the au- 
thor of I Chose Freedom), has now 
asserted formally that the Security 
Council has no authority to compel 
any member country to permit the 
entry of an investigating commission. 
Acting with assured Soviet support in 
this sense, Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria have all refused admission 
to the U.N. Balkan sub-commission 





left behind in Salonika, and told it to 
go away and mind its own business 
As a measure of the decline 


n 
U.N. prestige in less than a year aj 
a half since the Soviet Union its: |; 


backed down in the Iranian cri:is 
this has deeply depressed the dejo. 
gates and staff members at La. 
Success. For they know that. si || 
without a police force or much p 
gress towards forming one, the U 
really only has its prestige and pi 
lic support to back up its decisions. 

The U.N.’s Balkan Investigati 
Commission has reported its findi 
that Greek guerrillas armed a 
trained in Yugoslavia and Alba) 
have been carrying war into Northe: 
ireece. After a prolonged deba 
under cover of which the attacks 
Greece have increased heavily, G 
myko is expected to veto the Secur::\ 
Council’s majority decision to set +) 
a semi-permanent U.N. Commissin 
to watch this trouble spot, with « 
thority to investigate in the countri’s 
concerned. 

What will happen then? The ra 
against Greece will go on; perhas 
the full pressure will be put on ‘9 
seize Salonika, which is the main 
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it to st ee ee oe igh being cal- whom she has armed with Japanese his people was rejected by extrem- peace conference, China being di- 
aa culate ot Pred ae cet the present weapons seized in the one-week war ists, and Sjahrir disavowed. The vided, with by far the richest. halt 
. in G ae atally and outflank the a a 1945, the repercussions will whole of ‘Indonesia was suffering in the Communist hands. Germany 
and l eee mail Slee th cals dis e felt throughout the Far East for from the failure, or inability, of the divided. Delay in the Marshall Plan 
tself Pe pic ggg howe * e aa e many years to come. Republic to keep order. Tens of for European recovery. The United 
ste that e will suddenly Yet the United Nations, overloaded thousands of Dutch residents and Nations reduced to futility by the 
dejo. break out into a full-scale conflagra- to the breaking point of its slender Chinese merchants were still kept as Soviet veto. The country which must 
hel tion But its whole handling by the’ authority, does not feel that it can hostages, after two years). lead the free world half-paralyzed in 
stil Soviets so far indicates that they take up these questions. Any attempt foreign policy for the next year by its 
“ intend to make it a strictly limited to settle the Indonesian dispute on a_ Til]. U.N. is Reorganized election campaign. , i 
G action, which, can be halted at any judicial level would be sacrificed by Things are going to get consider- 
"" e if it runs into too serious diffi- the Soviets, as it was before, to a In the case of the Chinese civil war, ably worse before they get better. ae ae 
bs culties. And the Americans, on the’ propaganda field day, and nothing’ the outcome of a United Nations dis- We are in for a year or two of ever BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 
ati er hand, have already given warn- useful would be achieved. cussion Is so obvious that no one has’ more serious alarms and crises, until Courses Offered 
dine in proclaiming the Truman Doc- (I don’t think that the Indonesian suggested it be attempted. The . the non-Soviet nations can screw up LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
ae ty ne and extending military sup- issue is quite so simple as a “fight Soviets would veto the Council's deci- their courage to face the facts that MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and ’s and other aid to Greece and _ for freedom against brutal imperial- sion, and bar its investigating com- aan <2 Maas inis-dees Gat Nias binky wink cag tial 
ania : - g Imperla gis I investigating com the world is divided, and the Soviets MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
tee key. The worst damage done by ism. The Dutch, a moderate people mission. And for the Council to take don’t want to help restore stability PHYSICAL RECREATION 
ba guerrilla warfare in Greece with a concern for world opinion, and any definite action in face of this through the United Nations. Then. SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
ey uming that it can be contained led in this case by a notably pro- Soviet attitude would provoke the perhaps at the General Assembly of Illustrated prospectus on request. Early 
a cessfully— will be to the prestige gressive colonial authority, Van very thing which it hoped to avoid: 1948, or 1949, they will get around to Gettin tp ge At tagg 
oe : the United Nations. Mook, have given the reasons for a Soviet-American war. organizing a really effective United ; ee ee ee . 
xt : . : their action. The agreement which _So there it is. Stalemate in the Nations of the three-quarters who > Co-Educational s 
asion U.N. Prestige Evaporating had been worked out over many Greek affair. Stalemate in the Ger- are willing to work for peace and KS RRA ~ Saaeaetne 
a, a eels 3 a months was not being kept. The man treaty negotiations. Perhaps a freedom. The One World idea is, for -pstigent nd pees suc aure cae agers 
™ Pd entirely possible that after settlement which the moderate stalemate in the Palestine question. the present, a confusing and danger- YOUNG WOMEN : 
: Gromyko veto we may see some nationalist premier Sjahrir urged on Soviet abstention from the Japanese ous delusion. 
-bit dictator stand on a rostrum 
ra in Tirana, before a well-organized ° 
has ontaneous” demonstration, and 
mM 10 shout to the world that he doesn't ey 
mein care a hoot for the U.N., its recom- e 
oe ndations or -its decisions. And 
it happens after that? Just stop x “ 
a moment to think about the d. L G; Gi d. 
ference between a world which is O ay we ive in a reater ama a 
iggling to set up a system of 
international law and justice, admin- 
. . a@2 eS Se SS S&S = a aur ene Ee eee eee See SE eS eee ee ee ee 
istered by an authority which even 
the strong must respect, and a world 
ch has slipped back into the 
} gle which we knew in the od 
thirties. 4 
ist to take the next question on , 
agenda, what will become of the Orel Ww S Ou er 
estine investigation if the solution 
be recommended by the General 
embly this fall is not backed by a : 
ited Nations authority which the ¢ 
itish mandatory, the aroused Arab : 
gzhbors, and the desperate Jewish : 
nmunity of Palestine will accept é 
respect? i 
{ the British feel that the solution ; 
posed — probably partition — will 
w the Near East into conflict. TELL OF CANADA'S IMPORTANCE IN THE MODERN WORLD 
y may demur at carrying it out. 
the Jews insist on bringing in 
oo ae . en 20 years ago there was none... ten years ago only 
pretation eng a inant = four... TODAY there are 24 Ambassadors, High 
is there will be a demand for . Sains ee : ' 
ervention and it will be something Commissioners and Ministers representing their 
i miracle if there isn’t real trouble : ’ eins 
7 this highly sensitive, oil-rich area governments at Canada’s capital, Striking evidence, 
f ere the interests of the three hs b 
; .aining world powers meet. that, of Canada’s new place among modern nations! 
& 
: indonesian Question We emerged from the war a far greater country than 
wo other questions which every- ; 
at Lake Success realizes the U.N. we ever were In pre-war days. Peacetime accomplish- 
ig uld be handling, are the troubles ; z 
en. Indonesia and the civil war in , . oo ti: ments are maintaining that new greatness today, 
\ na. The first is exactly the sort of PEg gf Gia ee , , 
5 jute Which it was hoped the U.N. ood j -_ anata 
a iid settle without bloodshed and a ee oe g 
: a broadening basis of inter- i ‘ i 
ional law. The second is certainly ig e Se : e 


threat to the peace.” If Russia 
ceeds in seizing control of Man- 
ria and North China, through the 
lium of the Chinese Communists 


In the 80’s we had a High Com- 
missioner in London, and an 
Agent-General in France—but 
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affairs. Canada negotiated with Poday, as a result of applying his know- 
foreign powers through the ledge of motor cars, his energies and tal 


British Foreign Office, with 








; ents to the full, he has developed a unique 

: Empire countries through the business in automotive service. His suc 

British Colonial Uflice. cess has enabled him to fulfill a long 
‘ nourished ambition to train and ride his 
l : own jumping horses, taking part success- 
a In World War | Canada won the fully in open competition, and to turn his 
.) 


right to a separate signature 
to the Treaty of Versailles. 
That made 1919 an important 
date for us. Then, in 1931, we GUY PURSER says: “I’m glad I decided to follow my career in 


and the other Dominions 


dramatic abilities profitably to playing 





leading roles in motion pictures. 








Canada, There were opportunities when I started out. There are much 
gained recognition as equal ) ; ; 
: " greater ones now, Vo longer need young Canadians go beyond our 
partners with the United : é : 


Kingdom, borders to follow the road to success. It lies before them in Canada today,” 











ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 


World War II...Canada’s achieve- 


ments in battle overseas and 








in production at home won us 
world recognition as a modern 
power. The great majority of 


A new radio relay system which 
could make television available to 
\ &Ny part of the country has just been 
demonstrated near London, Eng. Pic- 
) ‘ture shows reception apparatus at- 
‘ached to former R.A.F. radar mast. 


the embassies at Ottawa were ‘ 





established during the war : 
a IN THE ENTERESTS OF A GREATER CANADIAN APPRECIATION 
OF CANADA’S PRESENT GREATNESS 
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"So SMO@aa 


It’s a thought to bring protests from our engineers, 
who know what a tankful of honey could do to their 
fine fit and precisions. But listen to the way a 


| Buick owner puts it, talking things over witha friend. 


‘“‘Good looking? Sure! Smartest car I ever 
owned — get a fresh bang out of it every time | see it 
standing there. 





‘‘Going to stay smart too, I figure. If there «ver was a 
style ‘comer’ this is it, so we ought to be more and 
more in style, rather than out of it, as time goes by. 


‘But, say! Ever handle one of these babies? 


‘‘Ever settle yourself back in that big broad front seat 
and let it show you what it can do? 


‘‘Brother — you’ve missed it! 
‘You step on the gas treadle, and just the way that a aa eorae 
Fireball eight takes hold brings a grin to your face. —— =| | : if (fi (ll l 


‘*You slip out into trafic, and I’ll swear it’s more 
like handling a baby buggy than maneuvering two 
big tons stretching themselves out over plenty of 
inches. 








‘*You hit the road—and the fun begins. Gun it a bit— 
and zoom! — you’re away like a bird dog off the leash. 
Throttle down and you go drifting along quiet as a 

breeze, and just as easy. 


FULL-LENGTH TORQUE. 
tects moving parts 
travelling, 


TUBE DRIVE — pro- 


Gives steadiness in 


PERMI-FIRM STEERING — light but ie 
control with reduced need = 


PRB for adjustments, ‘Smooth? You’d think there’s honey in the tank! 
WHEELS parse ' . e : 
better car control, freed ent te mileage, Comfortable? You don’t know what a difference || 
oothness Or tinea 1 freedom from heel-over ae . : P = 2 
“stays ; makes to have coil springs all around till you fin: 
sets with a toe. yourself floating over bumps and rough spots as thoug): 
dh . 
eae Sane. they weren’t even there. 


vaht engine 
3 ght-e'sg _- $m 
RING 
NDER BO : t 
ACCURITE ios! wat on engine tha 
e sta 


from th 


STEPON PARKING BRAKE __ 
_ touch, eliminates awkwar 
scien- 

young e 


SILENT ZON 
rifically plac 


NGS — DEEPF 
sich quiet ride ted SEAT CUSHIONS giving luxury 

a : ort in all model 
shing action, on all seats. els, three-person foam 
arings- 


ano 
Pereeaeten ‘‘As for room, we carry six—easy! 
% ND BUMPERS __ 


\- 5 
k-developed Oe originated by Buick 
} smoo 


front and reor 
, 


: to prot 
Built for bumper ‘ike ect sheet metal. 


NINE SMART MODELS — 
turing Body by Fisher 


‘*Yet the wife says she never thought a big car could 


in three series, feq. be so easy to handle, and the finish—well it’s tops. 
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When better automobiles 
lruly, we’ve never been as satisfied with any car in are built 


il our lives!’ 


0 many people want Buick, and only Buick, that the 

demand continues far ahead of our ability to deliver. 

Sut this big, brawny beauty deserves your last ounce of : 
patience... so while you wait, depend on your Buick | \ 


ealer’s expert service to keep your present car on 
he road. \ 


e @ 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS ' will build them 
; 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Facilities for Musical Research 


Lacking in Canadian Schools 
By JOHN H. YOCOM 


Spe e British universities) represent a 
| music study peculiar compromise between crafts- 
niti es for manship and scholarship which no 


has 1 ijoubt has worked well in the past. 
But it graduate studies in 
nusic to composers who are patient 
Mus it enough to undergo an_ extensive 
training of a markedly 
character, leaving per- 
Hu formers, scholars and _ educators 
Can without any opportunity whatever 


Kirkeon- for graduate studies 


lj it 
iilmlts 


scholastic 


} 


historical 


And even composers do not seem 
profit greatly by the arrangement. 
S Canada Bachelors of Music have studied har- 
Su things as mony and counterpoint, history and 
“om form for three to four years. It is 
hard to understand why they should 

spend two to seven more years main- 

Senior Schoo y to master the intricacies of a his- 
style which they could never 
in practical composition, yet 
sicolog. which they are made to study as if 


the ultimate aim.’ 


liversity torical 


lat were 
in the U.S. are 
to graduate 
Says 

we dismiss the case for or 
music as a highly 
subject,” concludes Dr 
must admit that musical 
uld have a place in at 
least some of the graduate 


ladilan universities 


Leading universities 
much better in respect 
yurses in music. he 
“Even if 
applied 
yntroversial 


( 
Irses Walter x 
. Walter, “we 


schools 


New Assistant Conductor 





Tor- 


wa 7 Paul lerman, 
| ynto-born violinist and conductor, has 
PROMENADE been appointed assistant conductor 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 


SYMPRONY CONCERTS) © <tc, presses: ot te or 


37-year-old 























| estra Association recently an 

THURSDAY, 8.30 P.M. | nounced. Ettore Mazzoleni will re 
MAURICE ABRAVANEL iS associate conductol With 

, ict | { luties Decause OI neavy re- 

} sponsibilities as principal of the Tor- 

CONRAD THIBAULT iY Conserv .tor’s ot “Music. Sir Er- 

| nest MacMillan continues as musical 

ae i 7 ~ lirector. As assistant conductor, Paul 
ie Arena Thurs } Sche n, whe ed t Orchest 
—oens VARSITY ARENA | whe e was 15, will conduct the ma 
oes t yf the g season's “Pop 

———_ ys certs Rece visited New 

ator ¥ k and Detro na so goes tt 

id : Bosto to gat nusie sui é 
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Y) y tal : 
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GENTLEMAN’S SUMMER RESIDENCE 


“STRATHALLAN”’ 


On Net enfeldt Day, Lake Sin 


FOR SALE 


CUE 


Di Da iDout niles trom 
Dart ‘ Mil OOO feet 
st With some 
Ne n uction, Na 
Y ir i q Other buil ings 
Os — . os m= SS il karaener (tape irf if stabl parave 
i hy 


$75,000 


Enquire of 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


LIMITED 


20 King Street East Elgin 9141 
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Paul Scherman, Toronto-born violin- 
ist, who has been appointed assist- 
ant conductor of Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. Ettore Mazzoleni remains 


as associate conductor; Sir Ernest 
MacMillan is the musical director. 


given by the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra Association to encourage 
young musicians. It was then he 
joined the orchestra as second violin- 


ist and relates that since that time 
he has occupied almost every chair 
trom the back row up to the front 
desk. 

Paul Scherman has appeared on 


several occasions as violin soloist and 
once as-guest conductor of the Tor- 
onto Symphony. He also ap- 
peared on the podium with the Prom- 
enade Symphony and since radio’s 
inception in Canada has been one of 
the country’s most promient musical 


artists 


has 


Next season the Toronto Sympnony 
Orchestra will continue high school 
students’ concerts but instead of the 
usual ten there will be only five. (It 
had previously been announced that 
features would be dis- 
However, the second 
night of the high school students’ 
concerts will be temporarily discon- 
tinued until they are again made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Province 

the City of Toronto. 


these popular 
continued.) 


of Ontario or 


Royal Conservatory 

As announced by Edward Johnson, 
Board of Directors 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, last 
on August 1, the Conservatory 
i the new title of “Royal Con 
-ervatory of Music of Toronto.” This 
with the announce- 
Principal Ettore Maz- 
the recent Diamond 
celebrations, (S.N.. May 10) 
s Majesty the King had been 
grant the use of the 


Yh rPman Roe 
Chairman of the 


WeEeCK, 


idoptec 


Is In accordance 
ment made by 
‘Oleni during 


UDLEe 


= 
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pre- 


South American Tour 


e careers of young Canadian 
neert artists are taking on more 
d more the aspects of those of 
ternational stars. Latest example 

is that of George Haddad, a brilliant 
Saskatchewan-born pianist who is 
rning new and increased respect 
for Canadian musicians. He has just 
mpleted i season of ove! 30 


Which included recitals 
Toronto, Chicago, Detroit 
smaller well as 
with 
orchestras His 
he Detroit Symphony 
Well received 
immediately re-engaged 
double appearance on. their 
December. Soon 
isked to make the 
Central South 
which he present 
tour includes a num 
with symphony 
and 
Lenet 


ppearances, 
in Uttawa, 
1 cities, as 
casts and appearances 
symphony 

debut t 

last summer was so 
that he was 
for a 
winter series last 
ifter George was 
tour of Mexico 
America upon 
engaged. This 


appearances 


and 


Is at 


ner of 


broadeasts 
with the 


rchestras, recitals, 


chamber musk 
String Quartet. 


Making several C 


WOrkK 


inadian works a 

Haddad gave 

in Mexico City, several 

Mexican cities and then flew 

to Central America for a 
( 


yn his return he 


feature Of nis program 


three recitals 
in other 
series of re 
will 


citais 


Zive two 


nore sponsored recitals in 


tne mag 

nificent Palacio de Bellas Artes in 
Mexico City 

His iCtivities nave been featured 

videly in the press and on the Mex 


ican Radio Network. Three leading 
magazines have had featured articles 
and pnotographs on Mr. Haddad. The 
Canadian Embassy also gave him a 
formal reception and extended to him 
every cooperation on his tour. 

Salomon Kahan, of the Mexico City 
magazine Sucesos, and the only rec- 
ognized Mexican music critic in the 
United States, gave the following re- 
view after Mr. Haddad’s first con- 
cert: 

“With the recital that this young 
pianist from Canada offered at 
Schiefer Hall June 30, Mr. Haddad 
proved to be an artist that has to be 
taken into consideration. The playing 
of his program with compositions of 
Scarlatti, Schubert, Chopin, Ravel. 
Shostakovitch and Debussy, gave us 
the impression that he prefers tem 
perament—in other words he is in his 
element in the modern music. He 
plays Debussy excellently. ‘La Albor- 
ada del Gracioso’ by Ravel finds in 
him one of the most authentic and 
ideal interpreters. We expect to have 
the opportunity of hearing him again 
when he may offer move recitals in 
this capital, so that we will be able 
to give our impressions on this pian- 
ist of indisputable personality” 


Kitchener Orchestra 


What we said earlier (S.N., April 
19) about a well-tended and well- 
attended symphony orchestra spark- 
ing all music life in a community ap- 
plies, we believe, to smaller centres 
as Well as large cities. A notable On- 
tario example—and we would like to 
hear from others—is the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Symphony Orchestra of 66 
musicians, six of whom are student 
members. This is a non-professional 
group of enthusiastic talented peo- 
ple, conducted by Glenn Kruspe, an 


ambitious and able young musician 
currently working for his Mus. D. 


degree. Two programs this past sea- 


son in Kitchener’s Capitol Theatre 
gave the citizens a well-varied col- 


lection of orchestral items with such 
worthwhile things as Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, Grieg’s A minor 
piano concerto (Ada Eby as soloist), 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and 
Bizet’s “L’Arlessienne Suite, No 2.” 


Last month the K.-W. orchestra 
began rehearsal on an_ original 
symphony—a work by Conductor 


Kruspe. The number will be p 
sented by the orchestra during ty 
1947-48 season. Besides his assoc 
tion with the three-year-old orch 


4 


tra, Mr. Kruspe is contributing ‘5 
the musical life of the district in 
many ways. He is conductor of tie 
K.-W. Philharmonic Choir, which 


celebrated its twenty-fifth anniv 
sary in March 1946, and organist aid 
choirmaster at Zion Evangelic \| 
Church. 


Another Name? 


A recent New 
B.B.-gun shot at the stuffy tra 
tional conceptions of opera, e\ 
suggested a different name thin 
opera for modern works, if doing ~o 
would make it more palatable to 
public and still be as good as tre 
musical version of “Street Scen 
a recent Manhattan hit. It wis 
cautiously described during its jin 
as a “dramatic musical”. 

“But,” says the New Yorker, “Kurt 
Weill’s ‘Street Scene’ is an opera is 
surely as George Gershwin’s ‘Por, 
and Bess’, even though both, to ali: 
suspicions of most theatregoers t}at 
a serious theme was being infused 
with serious music, were staged 


Yorker took a 
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Steinway 


1 Baby Grand 
1 Music Room Grand 
1 Chickering Baby Grand 





RENTALS 
Uprights — $ 5.00 per mo. up 
Grands — $15 per mo. up 
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An Old New Brunswiek School 
For Boys 10-18 
Situated on the Nennebecasis River, a tew miles trom the sea, 
the School combines an unusually healthy environment with a 
sound training tn Scholarship and Physical and Personal de- 
velopment. Boys prepared tor entrance to University and the 
Services. Prospectus may be had on application to the Headmaster. 
C. H. BONNEYCASTLE, B.A. 
ROTHESAY NEW BRUNSWICK a 








Founded 1929. 





RAVENSCOURT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


FORT GARRY, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


P. H. A. Wykes, M.A. (Oxon 


Headmaster 


A Boarding and Country Day School 
Boarders, 8 to 18 years — Day Boys, 6 to 18 years 
Offering progressive instruction from Grades | to XII inclusive, preparing 
for University and business careers 


academic record. Modern buildings, large gymnasium and fine playing 
field. Physical Training and Supervised Games for all boys 


OPENING DATE: WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th 


For illustrated Prospectus Apply to the Bursar. 


Highly qualified staff. Excellent 











boys trom nine to 
staff, seasonal athletic 
hobby and club groups, 


consideration for the vital 














A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


This school offers a complete educational programme tor 
nineteen 
activities, 
library 
supervision assure the thoughtful parent of the maximum 
needs ot the 


Early application for future vacancies is essential 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 








ONTARIO 


years ot age. Experienced 
vocational guidance 


service, careful medical 


individual boy 
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under less forbidding nomenclature. 
This evasiveness seems only proper, 
hecause if a lusty American form of 
opera is to emerge from the wings 
of our musical-comedy stage, _ it 
might as well avoid the bleak impli- 
cations of the word ‘opera’ and call 
itself any other suitable name in- 
ted in a back office by the uneasy 
jucer’s press agent.” 


Women's Club Program 


he Women’s Musical Club of Tor- 

) last month announced their pro- 

n for the 1947-48 season which 
should prove even more interesting 
thin the remarkable ones of the past. 
Qn Oct. 17 in an afternoon recital, 
f season gets under way with the 
ear-old tenor Miklos Gafni, who 

has been called the Hungarian Caru- 
so. A motion picture is currently be- 
made of his life with Gafni in the 
role. An open evening concert 


the well-known violinist Tossy 








Lieut. 
conductor and officer-in-charge of 
the U.S. Navy Band which will appear 
at the Canadian National Exhibition. 


Oriental Gream 


applied to exposed 
parts, will relieve 
sunburn, giving an 
alluring appearance 
at all times. 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 


Commander Charles Brendler, 


















That’s what every good home 
keeper expects when she cleans 
the toilet bowl. But why not be 
ertain? Let Sani-Flush do the 
leaning. Sani-Flush also disin 
fects—assures you of true toilet 
bowl cleanliness. Its fast, thor 
ugh chemical action removes all 
race of stain and film, leaving 
lorless freshness. No scrubbing. 
Just sprinkle Sani-Flush. 

Will not injure septic tank ac 
tion. Effective in hard or soft 
water. Sold everywhere. Twoeco 
nomical sizes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F.. 
Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd.,Toronto, Ont. 


Sani-Flush 


ISE 
TWICE 
WEEKLY 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekee ping 
* 2 
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Spivakovsky takes place on Nov. 17. 
Succeeding engagements are as fol- 
lows: Dec. 5— Zara Nelsova, cellist; 
Jan. 21—Rosalyn Tureck, pianist; 


Feb. 6— an operatic production by 
the Toronto Conservatory School of 
Opera; March 17 Joanne More- 
land, talented Canadian soprano. 





THE FILM PARADE 





The Inside Story of Radio Can Be 
Inferred From the Outside 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


2 IS unfortunate for “The Huck- 

sters” that the radio by its own 
nature always manages to. out- 
distance parody. Any logical exten- 
sion of the absurdity and effrontery 
of radio advertising leads straight to 
radio itself, so that satire is effective- 
ly blunted by its own object. You 
don’t need to go to “The Hucksters” 
for it; you have only to turn on any 
radio commercial. Even the charac- 
ter of Evan Llewellyn Evans, as 
played by Sydney Greenstreet, fails 
to shock as an exposé, since it was 
always possible to reconstruct Spon- 
sor Evans from the horrifying evi- 
dence that strews the networks. 
Adolphe Menjou is tireless in playing 
his role as advertising executive for 
laughs, but his antics are saddening 
rather than comic, since no one 
needs to be told that stomach ulcers 
are the occupational disease of his 
profession, and stomach ulcers aren't 
funny. There is very little that is 
surprising in the picture itself—in 
fact the one unaccountable element 
in the situation is that radio should 
have felt affronted by “The Huck- 
sters”. After all, its own daily self- 
caricatures are far more deadly 
than anything that can be inflicted 
on it from the outside. 

If “The Hucksters” isn’t quite as 
hilarious as it sets out to be, it is an 
unusually interesting film just the 
same—the sort of production that 
must be a source of deep exaspera- 
tion to totalitarian governments, 
since they can’t reveal to their own 
people the spiritual degradation 
worked by the American dollar with- 
out allowing them ae glimpse of 
America’s capacity for criticizing its 
own dollar-worship as openly and 
raucously as possible. Actually “The 
Hucksters” is a far more revolution- 
ary picture than the Steinbeck-Ford 
production “The Grapes of Wrath” 
For while the latter film seems to 
indicate that the Joads might find 
lasting spiritual comfort in the pos- 
session of flush-toilets, “The Huck- 
sters” sets out to prove, as conten- 
tiously as possible, that a salary of 
$36,000 a year can't compensate for 


a boss who makes decent human 
relationships impossible. (At the 
same time there is nothing even 


remotely Marxian about “The Huck- 
sters”, since everything points to the 
conclusion that Vic Norman, the 
hero, will easily find an opportunity 
in the American economy to main- 
tain both his self-respect and his 
pretty widow in plenty of comfort.) 


Large-Scale Irritant 


Sydney Greenstreet presents him 
self here as the vast stomach ulcer 
of radio, an irritant on such a scale 
that nothing less than the radio could 
make him believable. By contrast 
Clark Gable’s performance is neces 
sarily subdued, but I liked him be- 
cause liking Clark Gable is one of 
those old feminine habits one doesn't 
seem to outgrow. Deborah Kerr, as 
the English gentlewoman who is 
seduced into endorsing soap, com- 
bines charm and a gentle primness in 
a way which no one, I hope, will 
attempt to imitate, since Miss Ker 
appears to be its quintessence. The 
minor characters who make up the 
racketting background may conceiv 
ably leave you feeling that there's 
enough radio in the world without 
going out of your way to see it in 
the movies. They're all highly com- 
petent and convincing however 
Keenan Wynn's performance as a 
frenetic low-bracket radio comic is 
particularly expert, in that sense 
that it is exactly as painful as the 
sort of performance it describes 

tamrod” is.a standard Western, 
with plenty of action, a lot of mag 
nificent landscape and a plot as 
indestructible as its scenery. To pro 
vide a_ slight edge of difference 


however, Veronica Lake has been set 
up with bustles and a chignon, and 
presented as a ranch-heroine of the 
1880's. Practically no change is dis- 
coverable in Miss Lake herself, how- 
ever, since she belongs to the Iron 
Maiden school of acting, with a non- 
dentable surface that is able to resist 
any experiment in re-casting. 

If Veronica has any natural feel- 
ings she is able to keep them as usual 
under wraps. Her only emotional dis- 
play here is a_ temper-tantrum 


directed at her father, played by 
Charles Ruggles, with his comic face 
so disguised by whiskers that he 
looks like a Mormon elder. Quite a 
number of men get involved with 
Miss wake. inciuding Preston Foster 
and Joel McCrea, the latter in a role 
that he could walk through with his 
eyes shut. Out of courtesy to the 
audience he manages to keep them 
open through most of the picture, 
but the obvious apathy of the prin- 
cipals towards the goings-on in 
“Ramrod” inevitably communicates 
itself to the audience. It’s the sort of 
picture that holds you in your seat, 
though less from excitement than 
from inertia. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





GREAT EXPECTATIONS. The Dick- 
ens novel transferred to the screen 
with all the Dickens feeling, scale 
and detail intact. With John Mills, 
Valerie Hobson. 

STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN. British 
fantasy involving young love and the 
Heavenly point of view on romance, 


the British Empire and Anglo-Ameri 
can relationships. Overweighted but 
worth seeing. With David Niven, Kim 
Hunter. 

BOOMERANG! Semi - documentar, 
film treatment of the famous Con 
necticut murder case that backfired 
on the political machine. Interesting 
and worth while With Dana 
Andrews. 

THE YEARLING. 
ther over-elaborate production of 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s simple 
story of pioneer life in Florida 
Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman, Clauc: 
Jarman, Jr. 


Hollywood's ra 


e e 
NUEST-CONDUCTOR at the To 
J ronto Promenade Symphony 

Concerts on August 7 and 14 will be 
Maurice Abravanel. On August 7 the 
artist will be Conrad Thibault. 

At the Montreal Chalet Concert on 
August 5, Désiré Defauw will con- 
duct Les Concerts Symphoniques 
Orchestra with Pierrette  Alarie, 
young Montreal soprano-member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
(S.N., Nov. 6), as guest artist. 





SIMPSON’S AUGUST FUR 


Exciting fashion news in Simpson's impressive 
advance collection of lovely furs... 
stressing the new, longer length. 


AIR-COOLED FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD 
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—_ nous 
They are supplanting -or finding scared when given pen and paper. extent on ourselves. The people who 
W O R a D O F W O M 3 N , place in--large numbers of schol- And some children fall down on verb- get to the top are not always the A C 
arship examinations. The services. al tests completely. most intelligent.” 
e have used them to test five million “All these possibilities must be ~~ -e * O 
‘ > U T A Y d t k men and women for positions of taken into account. And when a dif- sieieiaicmiitidie ul 
Science ses esis S ar S ic leadership. And Big Business is now _ ficult or important decision has to be ANSWERS 
e . a following their example. taken the results of the test are He fills the larger jug and from it 
to Measure Intelligence Limit ihe United States set the ball roll- checked by an intensive personal he fills the smaller: that leaves two 
ing when she tested two million re- examination. pints over. Emptying the small Ai4e 
‘ cruits in the 1914-18 war. Between I asked for an instance of an in- jug. he pours the two pints into | iS! Ang 
By R. Fr. LAMBERT the wars these tests were employed telligence test discovering qualities Then he refills the larger jug and ps wome 
by the Civil Service, and today all that would otherwise never have goes home with two pints plus fin she has 
seh MS ee ne to re ex-service candidates for the Civil come to light. The psychologist cited jj, seven. + sin 
GIR . eat ae lo non : ata Service must pass an examination in a Norfolk ai lanorer who jen ee aiael a 
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° O purchases are made; in the age group of 39 and under 
60 4x Are home owners, women with pride in their homes and ( 
i * O neighbourhoods 
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90 4x Have Electricity in their homes and are keenly aware of new 
° O household appliances 
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A Constructive Philosophy For 


Our Time: 


‘Which Bars the Pit’’ 


By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


\ [Aer Agnes Hamilton of London, 

England is one of England’s busi- 
es women, A novelist and biographer, 
sh has been a Temporary Civil Ser- 

it since 1940. Since 1929 she has 
se ved as Member of Parliament for 
Biickburn; Parliamentary Private 
s.-retary to the Postmaster General; 
Mu mber, British Delegation, League 
ot Nations Assembly; Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Service; Governor of the 
RB» tish Broadcasting Corporation; Al- 
devman, London County Council. Mrs 
H milton is the eldest daughter of the 
] Robert Adamson, Professor of 

yic, Glasgow University, and was 
Jvcated at Glasgow Girls’ High 
S-hool and Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Her article is the third in a series 
ov “A Constructive Philosophy For 
Ov Time” written for “Saturday 
Nght” by members of the Interna- 

nal Federation of University Wo- 


Wer strikes me is the kindness 
of people. They seem to ve 
ider even than they used.” 

hese words were spoken, the other 
by a very intelligent visitor who 
not been on the British side of 
Atlantic since 1939. A start of 

surprise: a glow of pleasure: then. 
question—Are they true? After 
king and watching. one can. 
estly. say “Yes”. On the surface. 
idon is grim; everywhere through 
country, people have a great deal 

/ put up with and to do without, and 
silently or not so silently, endur- 
a disappointment that goes very 

‘p. The end of a long struggle, in 

ich they gave everything, has not 
uught relief from searching 

ixiety. 

Vhat weighs on spirits is not so 

ich the knowledge that the atom 
nb could wipe Britain out as the 

nse that the world is still torn by 
ssension, hungry, suffering. and 
ible to explode; and that its prob- 
ms are too complex and on too vast 
scale for the plain man or woman 
understand. There is faith in the 
ited Nations, but it is the faith 

hat is a perpetually conquered doubt 
nd not always conquered. 

\nd yet. behind this and unsubdued 
it, is a stubborn vitality which is 
passive but springs from a deep 

i\viection that somehow, sometime. 
shall pull through. This vitality 
is day by day expression in the 
ent to which ordinary folk are 
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reading. music-making, arguing to- 
gether; and in the inexpressive but 
pervasive kindness noticed by my 
American friend. 

People grumble, of course. They 
have plenty to grumble about. Yet, 
as you stand in queue for the bus or 
cutside the grocer’s, the baker’s, the 
butcher’s, the fishmonger’s, or the 
shoe shop, you find, any day, ten 
persons who are friendly, helpful, 
humorous, undefeated and undefeat- 
able for one who is cross and tries 
to push—and the pusher gets short 
shrift from the others, who insist on 
fair does. The black market is on a 
very small scale—most people have 
no contact with it, wouldn’t know 
how to find it; for one burglar who 
steals his rich neighbor’s pearls, 
there are ten hard-up persons ready 
to share their meagre rations—even 
with Germans. 


Acquaintance With Evil 


War and its appalling aftermath 
have certainly brought us a frighten- 
ing acquaintance with evil. Even 
these—and there are plenty of them 
in our day—both instructed and pro- 
fane—who deny that we know or can 
know what “good” is, would, nay 
must. admit that we do know evil. 
Interrogation of that evil however 
surely discloses for us something of 
the nature of good. Cruelty, exploita- 
tion, the “inhumanity of man to man” 
—-here are its outstanding marks as 


we saw them in action under the 
Nazis and still. alas, see them in 
action. 


For myself. I feel no doubt that 
the simple quality we call kindness 
and, in normal times and places, take 
for granted, is good: nay, is essential 
goodness insofar as goodness is a 
function of the relations of human 
beings to one another. It is the basis 
on which alone family, social, and 
international relationships can be so 
built that men, living without fear 
of one another. may help one another 
and so use their common resources— 
physical, mental, spiritual—to give to 
each the one chance that really mat- 
ters—the chance to be the best per- 
son, the fullest individual, which he 
is capable of becoming. 

Kindness carries all the way. It 
implies liberty. equality, and frater- 
nity. It implies the tolerance that 
safeguards variety while never let- 
ting go of the fact that there are cer- 
tain rights of which the human 
creature, as such. may not be de- 
prived, without fatal loss to him and 
to his fellows. 

As a constructive philosophy for 
our time this assurance of faith in 
simple kindness may, at first sight, 
seem insufficient in relation to the 
problems of a world like ours today. 
Yet its implications carry a long way. 
Fundamental is the assumption on 
which it rests—that people matter: 
that there is something sacred, vital, 
capable of growth, in the human 
creature that distinguishes him from 
animals and justifies his instinctive 
if arrogant claim that he occupies a 
special place in the universe. It may 
be that the universe was not made 
for man. It is certain that one must 
not judge it solely by what it gives 
and refuses him. 


Connected With Eternity 


It may be that man, as we know 
him, is a transitional form in the 
vast development of the universe. 


But, although set in time, he is yet 
connected with eternity by the odd 
faculty in him we call a soul. This 
at once binds him to his fellows and 
makes his destiny what, for working 
purposes, most concerns us in think- 
ing about the whole of which he is 
part. I happen to believe that this 
faculty in man indicates something 
about the nature of the universe: 
that there are values, instinctively 
recognized, which are independent of 
time and place, and not a mere re- 
flection of or adjustment to con- 
temporary circumstances, 

Be that as it may, the fact that 
there is good (kindness) in man as 
well as evil (cruelty) seems to me 
to be enough to be getting on with: 


a sufficient foundation for a work- 
ing philosophy, for social and inter- 
national structures and for our com- 
mon life. Moreover it is, at bottom. 
this belief that separates democracy 
from every variety of Totalitarianism 
and every form of the police state. 
The democrat “thinks nobly of the 
soul” and holds that, in freedom, men 
have the power to work out a form 
of common existence that may pro- 
vide the conditions that give the good 
in each the chance to expand for the 
benefit of all. 

Henrik Ibsen, nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, looked for hope 
in two directions. He looked to 
women and to working men. In the 
social advances that have taken 
place since he wrote, these two 
groups of citizens have played a pre- 
eminent part. It remains, however, 
for women—and especially for the 
women who represent both groups 
i.e. Women who work—to take a yet 
more positive view of their political 
responsibility. 

There is, today, a most urgent call 
to the educated woman fully to play 
her part as a constructive citizen. 
This applies with equal force to the 
woman who works mainly outside 
he home, and to her who works in- 
side it: above all to those—an in- 
creasing number-——who do both. It is 
after all in the home that values are 
established; there that the life, for 
wnich work is but an instrument, is 
lived. 


On Small Issues 


What better social equipment can 
there be than the combination of 
disc.plined knowledge and_ the 
patience that has gone to its acquisi- 
tion, with the delicate sensitiveness 
required to enable an assortment of 
human beings, of varying ages and 
tempers to dwell in a home and not 
merely in a house? In the profes- 
siona! field, she has learned to avoid 
short cuts and slick solutions. In her 
home, she knows the infinite neces- 
sity of kindness and the fact that it 
is on small issues that its practice 
has to be tested and made ready to 
meet greater strains when _ they 
come. 

The pattern to which the creative 
home-maker works is the pattern 
that society, nationally and_ inter- 
nationally, has got to follow; its 
standards are the ones that need to 
be applied. Kindness is her unfailing 
instrument. 


“Gentleness, virtue, wisdom and 
endurance, 

Here are the seals of that most 
firm assurance 

Which bars the pit over 
tion’s strength.” 


Destruc- 


Simple in words, infinitely hard to 
apply and yet applied, day in day 
out by countless women in countless 
homes, the code, if applied in the 
wider sphere of politics, will carry 
all the way. Could it get fully into 
action, the fears that now haunt us 
could vanish. 











Pale peach superfine wool weighing 
about two ounces per square yard is 
combined with chiffon in this night- 
dress by a British designer. The sheer 
wool is woven with the aid of a 


carrier thread of Alginate rayon 
yarn which is derived from sea-weed. 
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When the mercury boils and you feel wilted, take he 
advice of Elizabeth Arden and put Ardena Creams and 


Lotions in the ice-box to Cool as you Cleanse 


CLEANSE with ice cool Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream 
{if your skin is oily) or Ardena Cleansing 

Cream (for normal or dry skins) 1.25 to 7.00 

REFRESH with ice cool Ardena Skin Lotion briskly pat- 
ted on, 1.25 to 10.75 


SMOOTH with ice cool Ardena Orange Skin Cream, 
1.25 to 9.50 or Ardena Velva Cream, 
1.25 to 7.00 
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A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 


e@ Public School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
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ships offered 
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Better Not Be Lukewarm About 
Hot Weather Food and Drink 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long lasting 
because Roger & Gallet Soap is solid 
hard, ary fhroy out. In a choice of 
famous fragrance 
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\ Ss Ol ne in Canad with only 
bout eight weeks at the mcst of tro- 
ical weatt in the long pull round 
e year, I'll take cold food and drink 
nd like it. Probably hot tea is more 


I seem to feel warmer 
just the sound 
and 


amber drink with 


refreshing but 
drinking it. while 


in the giass, 





its sprig of mint 
‘oolth,. and that is 

fi thermometer is 
To avoid the Laodicean’s trouble 
with iced tea and coffee it is a good 
dea t ike them some hours before, 
ind then add the ice just befcre serv 
cs Some people will tell you that 
elthe tea or coffee taste as good 
vhen you do this, an you have an 
house with half the surface of the 
ike last February stacked in it, or 
if those new electric refrigerators 
vhich turn out ice by the pound in no 
f ll, you can afford to pour the 
rly boiling tea or coffee right on 
glasstuls of ice Some of us who 

e struggling along to the rather 
S\ ut still welcome rumble of an 

f serato in’t be too generous 

few ice ubes, so we make 


the tea or coffee and then pour it into 


a jug and let it cool till it’s time to 
add the trimmings. Don’t try kKeep- 


ing it more than a few hours though 
something does happen to the flavor 
if you do. 

A brand of prepared coffee can be 
made iced by just adding a very little 
lukewarm water tc a teaspoon of the 
prepared coffee and stirring till it is 
well mixed. then add cold water and 
ice. Most people like cream in their 
iced coffee though a few hold out for 
it clear. but whatever you do with 
hot tea in the way of cream and 
lemon the lemon wins when the drink 
is iced 

If you the happy owner of an 
electric mixer, which turns out pre- 
fessional looking soda fountain milk 
shakes, you can do a fine job on feed- 
ing your family lots of milk while 
they hardly notice it. Really all you 
need for a chocolate milk shake is a 
big spoenful of vanilla ice cream and 
a gitassful of chocolate milk. If you 
can’t get chocolate milk easily make 
up some chocolate syrup and have it 
on hand in the refrigerator. 


are 


Chocolate Syrup 


1 cup of sugar 

2 squares of unsweetene 
chocolate 

1 cup of water 

1 teaspcon of vanilla 


A pinch of salt 
Melt the chocolate in the double 
boiler and add the sugar, salt and 


Cook stirring until it is quite 
Cool and then add the vanilla, 


water, 
smooth 


An Apprentice in the Kitchen of 
the Danish Royal Household 


By SIGRID LILLILUND 
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cole 


Salt and pepper 
cup bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons melted fat 

fillets in 


slightly beaten egg 
and roll in seasoned bread 
Cook in hot fat about 4 
until golden brown on 
Drain on absorbent paper. 


Dip 
white 
crumbs. 
minutes 
both sides. 


Serve at once with Lobster Sauce 
Lobster Sauce 
1 small lobster ‘1 pound 
1 quart water 
1 tablespoon salt 
5 peppercorns 
1, teaspoon paprika 
cup butter, melted 
3 tablespoons flow 
2 cups bouillon 
1, cup coarsely grated truff 
1 cup heavy cream 


Salt and pepper to taste. 


Drop lobster head first into rapidly 


boiling water to which salt, pepper- 
corns and paprika have been added. 
Count cooking time after water re 
turns to boiling and boil 5 minutes. 
Cool. Turn lobster on back on wooden 
board. Cut with sharp knife from 
head to tail. Remove dark vein run 
ing through centre of tail and body 
nd small sac found in head. Remove 
meat fror she Break shell into 
small pieces. Add butter to shells 
1d he slowly for 10 minutes. Pour 
off cup of the butter and stir in 
our Add ouillor to buttered 
shells and simmer 30 minutes. Strain. 
(sradu dd_ stock o butter-flour 
x ture stirrin constantly, and 
OK nt thickenec Add sliced lob- 
ter meat, truffle rean salt and 
pepper to si é 
Orange Fluffy 
t t 
{ ip ] 
Z ( Ips f lice 
tablespoon inflavored gelatin 
< cups neavy crean whipped 
cup shei 
Beat ¢ ol} until lemon col 
ored Gradually add suga} Add 2 
cups orange juice Cook in top of 
double boiler over hot water until 
ignt thickened Combine re 
Ining orange juice and = gelatin 
na tet t ! minutes Add to hot 
mixture ind stir until di 
olved Coo Le stand in refrige) 
ifor until slightly thickened Fold 
crean nd sherry Place in cas 
erole ¢ mold and let stand unti 
firr Decorate op with orange 
ice a f oned Vhipped crean 








and mix and keep in the refrigerator 
till needed. 

If you are summering far from a 
reliable cow you can still turn out 
good milk shakes by using equal parts 


of evaporated milk and water with 
chocolate syrup added to suit your 
taste. If you can’t get. or make, ice 
cream drop in a little ice. 

Now that bettled soft drinks have 
returned in fair amounts to help out 
the busy housekeeper most people 
keep a variety of them on their 
shelves. Still there are times when it 


is nice to have a bow! of fruit punch. 


Fruit Punch 


2 quarts of cold tea 
2 quarts of ginger ale 


1+2 cups of lemon juice 


4 cups of canned pineapple jui 
3 cups of powdered sugar 
Ice, lots of it 
Mix the cold tea, the lemon ju 
the pineapple juice and the sugar 


gether and stir till the sugar is me}. 
ed. Just before you are going jo 


use it add the ginger ale, and lots 
ice, Stir and serve. If you hav 
mint bed, float some sprigs of mint 
the bowl. 





affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 













Used by children and 
adults over 1/3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 
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Happy the Bride 


SHE’S ANOTHER WOODBURY DEB! 





Over the threshold! phytic 
honeymoon glow is—part happiness, part 
Ae oodbury ! be Alway Ss.” 


my pet beauty care.” 


home-from- 


she says, “it’s been 


True beauty soap! 


= ‘ 
s . 
Weis 


“Divine! \iy daily Woodbury Facial Cocktail is per- 
fection—for my sensitive ri ” says Phyllis. “ 
on the lather . so mild, feels lovely! 


warm ‘n’ cold rinses... 


smooth complexion charm! 


| cream 
Next comes 


; yen skin’s all a-sparkle!” 


Just-wed joy! Camera catches 


Dr. Kenneth Aylsworth Campbell and 


Phyllis Denton Bishop, 
former Vancouver deb, after 


Christ Church wedding in Montreal. 


¢< 





Check... mate! Chess, in courtship days. Phyl! 
quickly 


winning strategy ? That magnolia-smooth, Woodbur 


“corners” Kenneth (for a husband!) Hk: 


It dazzles *em, girls 





FOR THE SKIN YOU: LOVE TO TOUCH 


Beauty-cream ingredient used in Wood 
bury Facial Soap makes it different... 
extra-mild! Try it, girls! Win skin that’s 
fresher, 


smoother ... invites caresses! 


Made in Canada) 
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: A Century at Bishop's 


ve a () A Wednesday afternoon in the 
nt in itter part of September 1845, one 
year before the passing of the Que- 
fducation Act, fourteen men sat 
in little smoke-filled room above 
Cushing’s General Store on Len- 
noxville’s Main Street. They were an 
odd lot, and while sipping tea in lib- 
eral quantities they introduced them- 
selves in turn to the two latest stu- 
dents of the newly founded Bishop’s 
College. 

There was the Rev. Jasper Hume 
Nicolls, M.A., Fellow of Queen's Col- 


ow! 
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RE AUSE it’s “that time of month” 
» you stay out of the water pre- 





tending you don’t care? You do care and 
others are likely to know it. So why not 
use | umpax and take your swim? Women 
every where now are doing just that... 
Tampax is modern sanitary protection 
worn internally. There are no belts, out- 

me sid ds or anything else that can show. 
In ling suit wet or dry, you are safe 
tom the most watchful eyes. . 

al. \\ de of compressed absorbent cotton, 
Ta x was invented by a doctor for 
th athly use. Individual applicators 
n isertion easy and when the Tam- 
pa n place it cannot be seen or felt. 
It ick to change and easy to dispose 
ot 


», no odor can form. Do 
ye yonder that millions of BURRS 


worn are now using Tampax? RUBS 
ni . NO PADS 
Buy Tampax and swim to RRND 





your ieart’s content. At drug 
and notion counters in Regular, 
upc: and Junior absorbencies. Month's 
Pply fits into purse. Or get the econo- 
hyll my with 4 months’ supply (average). 
in Tampax Corporation Limited, 
ton, Onrario. 
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zt 7 By FRED KAUFMAN 


lege, Oxford, and Principal of this 
new seat of higher education: Dr. 
Miles, nominally professor of math- 
ematics, who devoted his entire first 
year in Lennoxville to the neighbor- 
ing Bishop's College School; Isaac 
Hellmuth, a converted Jew from Ber- 
lin, Germany; Charles Middleton, a 
young British gentleman who had 
decided to cast his lot with the Angli- 
can Church in Canada; Charles For- 
est, a man of considerable ability; 
Thomas Young, James Fulton, Frank 
Cotrell and Herbert Schaw, all of 
Quebec City, and Henry George Bur- 
rage, John Kemp and Thomas Shaw 
Chapman from the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec. 

The two new boys, young Roe, a 
former student at McGill, and Fred- 
erick Robinson, of Abbotsford, were 
somewhat disappointed at first, but 
they soon discovered that there was 
never a happier family than the two 
professors and their students in the 
first—and most crucial—year in the 
history of one of Quebec’s four uni- 
versities. 

Their difficulties were many. The 
permanent home which was _ being 
built at the junction of the St. 
Francis and Massawippi Rivers was 
not completed until June 1846 and 
the temporary home consisted of part 
of a building rented from Mr. Cush- 
ing. The building, which stood on the 
site of today’s Roman _ Catholic 
Church at the intersection of Main 
and College Streets, was not large. 
A small door to the right of the store 
led to the College apartments which 
comprised a Common Room, a com- 
bination dining-hall and chapel, the 
principal’s private sanctum, bed- 
room, sitting-room and study all in 
one, a kitchen and a few uncomfort- 
ably small rooms for the students. 


ARDSHIPS didn’t end there. Sev- 

eral days after the official open- 
ing Charles Middleton became ill and 
his sickness proved to be a _ very 
malignant case of typhoid fever to 
which he succumbed a few days later. 
This inauspicious beginning was a 
great grief to the heart of the young 
principal and the students, and a 
window was erected in his memory 
by his heart-broken parents at the 
village church. 

In 1847 ill-luck again made its ap- 
pearance. Frank Cotrell and Herbert 
Schaw were drowned in the Mas- 
sawippi River, at the very door of the 
new College building, while attempt- 
ing to cross to a small island in the 
centre of the river 

Thus only nine of the original 
twelve students ever got a chance to 
make their contribution to mankind, 
and it is significant that all became 
prominent citizens, heading a long 
list of other Bishop’s graduates who 
rank high in public esteem. 

Isaac Hellmuth, who also lectured 
in Hebrew during his stay at the col 
lege, became the second Bishop of 
Huron; Frederick Robinson, fol 
many years Canon of the Cathedral 
of Montreal, was also a member of 
the university’s corporation, of which 
the Bishop of Quebec is president by 
virtue of his office. Mr. Roe, who had 
travelled for more than thirty hours 
in a lumbering stage-coach over the 
most execrable roads to reach Len- 
noxville in time for the opening, will 
still be remembered by many as the 
rector of St. George's Church in 
Windsor Mills, Que., and an arch 
deacon of that diocese. 

Rev. T. S. Chapman was pensioned 
after doing missionary work for 
forty years. Thomas Young and 
James Fulton were ordained together 
and both served in the Montreal 
Diocese. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Fulton was a chemist and drug 
gist before he felt called to devote 
himself to the ministry of the gospel. 
We are also told that he had a mag 
nificent voice and that he was a 
member of the famous Quebec Cath 
edral surpliced choir until it was 
broken up in 1845. Thomas Young's 
love for his Alma Mater is evident, 
since he sent two of his boys to study 
there. His eldest son, incidentally, 
was headmaster of the Quebec High 





School for many years. 

Charles Forest had been a student 
under Archdeacon Bethune (late? 
3ishop of Toronto) before coming to 
Lennoxville. He was ordained in 1846 
and after serving in Bury, Que., for 
a while he was removed to Ontario 
where his work was valued greatly 
He died at Morrisburg, Ont., in 1883 

John Kemp was pensioned in 1888 
after a service of 40 years to his dio 
cese. He had been a_ founder of 
“Quintilian”, the forerunner of the 
present Literary and Debating So 
ciety, and he was also the first stu 
dent to receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity of Bishop's University. 
Unfortunately we have not been able 
to trace Henry Burrage’s careet 

These fourteen men, who met in 
that little room above Mr. Cushing’s 
store, were determined to prove the 
correctness of Bishop Mountain's as- 
sertion that a university at Lennox- 
ville would fill a definite need and 
without their sacrifices and efforts 
it is doubtful whether Bishop's would 
have received a Royal Charter, 
elevating it to the status of a Uni 
versity, such as was granted in 1853 


| berm even though of i 
somewhat more soluble nature 
stil confronted students and profes- 





sors. A few years before his death 
the Venerable Archdeacon Frederick 
George Scott, who won the heart of 
thousands of soldiers during the first 


Great War, described his years as 
an undergraduate in an article for 
The Mitre, a student publication. In 


those days Bishop's College School 
still occupied part of the present uni 
versity buildings and the chapel was 
shared by the two institutions. This 
apparently gave rise to a very del 
icate matter, for Archdeacon Scott 
writes: “One of our acute problems 
was Whether the Professor of Divin 
ity or the Rector of the School should 
come out of chapel first. I forget how 
the matter was settled, but, until it 
was, we used to watch the two aug 
ust personages bolting after the prin 
cipal, each muttering, no doubt, in- 
ternally, ‘Apres moi, cher Alphonse’.”’ 


A few years after this episode bi- 


cycles made their first appearance 
on the university campus and _ this 
caused The Mitre to editorialize (Nov 
1895 issue): “Bikes are much in fash 
ion among our boys. Frequent breaks 
are much in vogue so much that most 
of our enthusiasts spend most of their 
money in repairs and most of their 
time walking; still the craze goes 
on.” But not even the editor in his 
ivory tower could deny that a student 


on his bicycle, with his academic 
gown proudly flowing in the breeze, 
was an impressive sight 

The most hectic student days, hov 
ever, seem to have been at the turn 
of the century. On St. Patrick's day 
of 1903, for instance, “a person o1 
persons unknown turned the Prin 
cipal’s lecture room into a cattle 
shed, a live calf having been found 
there this morning’. A year later 
Principal Whitney charged that 
someone had thrown an egg at his 
wife while she was watering het 
flowers. This was explained by M) 
Harding and Mr. Carson and, to 
gether with Frank Plasket, the Sen 
ior Man, they were delegated by the 
students to explain to the Principal 
that the boiled egg had only been a 
piece of an apple core —the explana 
tion was accepted and the matter 
thus peacefully settled 

Students also had their grievances 
in those days. On November 21, 1905, 
for instance, a student complained 
that owing to the bell’s failure to 
ring, lectures were prolonged unduly 
Forty years after the complaint was 
lodged, the student 3rigadier C. G. 
Hepburn, Senior Protestant Chap 
lain of the Canadian Army-—received 
an honorary degree from his Alma 
Mater 
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Competition Increasing 
or British Exporters 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 
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The effect of sterling once more 
being convertible into dollars is 
not yet clear. The pessimistic 
view is that it will be a very 
short while before the strain will 
be so great that either the right 
to convert has to be withdrawn, 
or Britain's imports will have to 
be cut drastically to save dollars. 
From now on British exporters, 
sorely pushed already, must not 
only try to bridge the gap be- 
tween exports and imports but 
do so in full competition with 
hard-currency countries, in 
whose markets foreign importers 
are now free to buy. 

The convertibility of sterling 
was considered essential to free 
restrictions on world trade, but 
the problems arising therefrom, 
says Mr. Marston, may yet play 
havoc with world economy. 
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ht's Financial Correspondent in London 


The effect of the obligation under- 
taken in the Washington Agreement 
of December 1945, operative one year 
after the granting of the U.S. loan. 
that is on 15 July, 1947, depends on 39 
many factors that it would be futile 
to forecast events. According to the 
pessimists, it will be only a few 
months before the drain on Britain's 
dollars becomes so severe that either 
the right to convert has to be with- 
drawn or Britain's own expenditure 
has to be drastically almost in- 
discriminately curtailed to save 
hard currencies. The optimists stiil 
think that this momentous gesture 
towards liberal trading might be a 
sign that all the world will follow. 

It was not a question only of allow 
ing to countries which supplied goods 
to Britain the right to spend where 
they liked the proceeds of their sales. 
Hanging over Sterling is the ‘‘unsup- 
portable” (Mr. Dalton’s word) burden 
of the accumulated balances, mainly 
for war expenditure totalling some 
£3.500 million. 

Obviously, that sum could not be 
made immediately convertible into 
other currencies. and there was no 
suggestion that it should be. But it 
was equally impossible merely to 
block the balances, allowing the credi- 


tors to make no claims upon them. 
So a long series of negotiations was 
undertaken, beginning many months 
before 15 July, and not quite ended 
on the appointed date, to allow 
free use of a small annual proportion 
of the credits. At the same time an 
understanding in nearly all cases to 
prevent an unseemly rush to exchange 
sterling on current account was 
reached. 

The stability of the new sterling 
rests largely now on other countries’ 
exchange controls. The amounts re- 
leased from the balances, which in 
some cases have seemed unduly gen- 
erous in the moral and financial cir- 
cumstances, will, however, be added 
to the claims arising from current 
business. So the prestige of sterling 
has been upheld; but at a heavy cost. 

If discretion is the better part of 
valor, the British authorities might 
have done better to go to Washington 
and put a different case squarely to 
the U.S. Treasury. They would have 
pointed out, what is in any case obvi- 
ous enough, that the conditions en- 
visaged more than one and a half 
years before did not materialize. 

Instead of the recovery of Europe 
that was to be the basis of free ex- 
change, multiplied problems _ face 
Britain. Its supplies still come, to an 
unnatural degree, from the Western 
Hemisphere. Its balance of payments. 
which a year ago was developing so 
well that it appeared there could be 
no difficulty in carrying out the com- 
mitments of Washington, has deteri- 
orated so alarmingly that a leading 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Can We Supply Europe's Needs? 





| By P. M. RICHARDS 
i 
B es ur high level, but perity. but it is doubtful that it rests on a secure 
s unde ine optimism. One foundation. 
ss Brita France and othe “Since the war's beginning some prices and some 
eed of supplies from this continent wages have increased several times as rapidly as 
d with new pu ising power, the others. While a restoration to pre-war relations might 
- in exports may decline not be ideal, few would argue that the present wage 
it S fall in business pattern, price pattern or production pattern will en- 
t with its extreme dure, or that the existing relationships can be per- 
le, Is ularly vulnerabie manent.” 
} < even if the Marshall The United States was now exporting nearly $3 of 
C ‘ss Europe (or ihe goods for every dollar of imports, he said. Dollar 
A 9 A it juestion exchange was shrinking and already several foreign 
eally in position nations had placed restrictions on U.S. exports to 
it leaving the them in order to conserve their foreign exchange. 
This type of interference with trade could accumulate 
1in enough. would very rapidly. If the Marshall program was put into 
irp decrease in zoods effect .it might cost the U.S. many billions of dollars 
Money. or «redit over the next few years. : 
Nig tk Upward Pressure on Prices 
e¢ 1 4 a 
S wet sate capacity We may unconcernedly extend ‘foreign credits’, but 
supplying Nome in practice this means that we are making available 
e is the fact that goods, services and raw materials to foreign lands. 
t le 1 nus This will mean that we will have less to consume 
Ss 1t export here, with additional upward pressure on our price 
js i new structure. It has been estimated that every 5 per cent 
é I ore thar increase in the demand for agricultural products 
| hand. Europe means approximately a 10 to 20 per cent increase in 
s it buys fron their prices. The Marshall plan is likely to involve a 
| g tl fey phere pies considerable upward price pressure on many 
n : ommodities. 

é effective, must This would result in further union demands for 
wage increases, Dr. Schmidt said, because of the popu 
lar notion that price advances must always be bal 
The Cost in Real Terms anced by wage advances. “It is doubtful that we have 
learned even yet that further wage increases, when 
| schmidt of the Chamber of Com the cost of living is pressing against the wage struc 
er da 1 Washington ture, merely permits the consumers to bid more 
e a large expansion of aid fiercely against the scarce supply of goods. If the 
e. it would be “incumbent upon the Government Marshall program calls for several billion dollars 

t Sta te ke clear in advance the cost worth of goods per year, the American people wil! 
t e euphonious term have to recognize that through one means or another 
favater edit vhat this program will involve in their standard of living must shrink. Such shrinkage 
terms of belt-tightening There will be a cost in belt can be made effective in several ways, or a combina 
tightening for Canadians too. But that doesn’t mean tion of these ways: 1) rationing, price and wage 
t wo! he w f control; 2) heavy taxation to drain off excess money 
ba tS o, ak eanstniheel Oe eee demand; 3) government borrowing out of savings; 
real international peace there's little purpose in 4) inflation ; ep , 
talking about economic stability at home. “Wars. It is certain that if we are to render effective aid 
Paconae, ee ee snag nel to Europe and maintain economic progress at home 
imps aos te ly distort the economy, expanding we shall require a productive system at the highest 
different irts unequally. Production and price di ; : sak apr ; fas ies 





tortions including wage distortions 


where. The money supply 
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is multiplied and seeks to 
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conditions we are experiencing a kind of pros 


possible level of efficiency and a considerable increase 
in our volume of production. More incentive for enter 
prise in the form of lowered taxes and moderation in 
wage demands would probably pay dividends to labor 


as well as owners 








“Empress of Canada’ Returns 
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Canadian Pacific liner “Empress of Canada”, reconverted after wartime 
service, arrived at Montreal last week. Two top pictures show vessel . 
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Passengers included Hon. Arthur Howard (left), London M.P. and brothe: 
of Lord Strathcona, and (third from right) Lady Lorna Howard, Earl Bald 
win's daughter. Below, Capt. E. A. Shergold and Purser H. F. Norman-Hil! 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


member of the Government could talk 
oratorically, almost on the fateful day 
itself, of the clock striking the twelfth 
hour of crisis in the coming autumn. 
The loan, supposed to last over the 
worst of the five transition years, is 
being used so fast that without an 
unimaginable growth to exports or 
drastic change in import policy it 
will last only 18 months. 


Fulfilled Commitments 


But the British authorities went 
doggedly on, asked for no period of 
grace, and fulfilled in all but a few 
details the original commitments. 

There is certainly a case to be made 
for either side of the argument. Ster- 
ling is again a world currency, and 
those financial and other “invisible” 
services Which have in the past con- 
tributed substantially to the credit 
side of the financial account (and 
have in recent months shown encour- 
aging vigor), will certainly be more 
sought in London under a régime of 
free exchange. 

Furthermore, the anxiety that the 
less patient suppliers would tire of 
sending goods to Britain against cur- 
rency Which they could spend only in 
the sterling area has been allayed; 
Britain can now have the _ goods 
which she needs—if only she can 
afford to buy them. 

But the Americans did not insist on 
- years in 


specting other currencies — in order 
to rehabilitate sterling. or to ensure 
supplies to Britain. The Americans 
were concerned to ensure that a po- 
tentially big demand for their goods 
should not be rendered ineffective 
by exchange restrictions between the 
sterling area and the world. In so far 
as that demand does in fact become 
effective sterling’s troubles will be 
multiplied. 

From now on, all that Britain 
spends in excess of what she earns 
by her exports and by her interna- 
tional services —— banking, insurance. 
shipping, ete. — can represent a loss 
to her dwindling reserve of dollars. 
From now on, British exporters will 
have a double task: they will have 
to close as rapidly as possible the 
gap between exports and imports, and 
they will have to press forward their 
Wares in open competition with those 
of the hard-currency countries, where 
foreign importers, hitherto confined 
in their choice by currency restric- 
tions, are now free to buy. 

If the gap cannot be closed by ex- 
panding exports there is no alterna- 


tive to cutting imports for few 
E people seriously believe that fresh 
, US. aid can be sufficient to maintain 
F the deficit, and it is by no means cer- 


tain that such aid for such a purpose 
would be desirable. 

So the wheel may turn full circle. 
It was precisely to break through the 
restrictions on trade that the wid- 
ening multilateralism was evolved. 
First, sterling arising from current 
transactions with the U.S. was, a year 
ago, made convertible into dollars. 
Now, sterling arising from any cur- 
rent transactions is freely convertible 
into hard currencies. Later, the ex- 
change controls which now hold to- 


gether the precarious economies of 
half the world are due to be relaxed. 

But the problems arising from these 
very moves may cause the opposite 
result from that intended. The growth 
of import restrictions such as played 
havoc with world economy before the 
war is again apparent, in Argentina, 
and India, and to a limited extent al- 
ready in Britain. July 15 will have 
been a sorry day if its obligations 
force on Britain a far more drastic 
curtailment of her purchases abroad. 
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Rich Ore at Kirkland Lake Gold 
Boosting Output and Profits 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


Fie to development of ore from 

rich wide veins on deep levels a 
striking performance is being given 
this year by Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Company, 28-year-old pro- 
ducer, and the shares recently have 
been one of the noteworthy features 
in trading on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. So exceptional have been 
the results obtained at depth that 
the average recovery for the second 
three months of 1947 has broken all 
previous records by a wide margin, 
with production for the quarter the 
best since 1941, notwithstanding the 
fact that gold at that time was worth 
$38.50 an ounce. Earnings for the 
first half of the current year are over 
five times as much as they were in 
the same period of 1946, and main- 
tenance of this output for the balance 
of the year will see production 
up approximately 65% from last 
year. The unusually fine results 
being met with in the western zone 
are definitely apparent in the official 
report for the first half of 1947, 
which points out that ore developed 
in seven veins on the 53rd and 54th 
levels totals 1.682 feet in length. 
averaging three feet in width, and 
shows an average cut grade of $51.40 
per ton. 

An increase of over 25% in bullion 
output for Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Company was noted in the 
second quarter, ending June 30, 
when production was valued at 
$515,000 from treatment of 23,125 
tons (254 tons per day) milled, for an 
average recovery per ton of $22.27. 
This compared with average recovery 
of $16.66 in the first three months of 
the year, when $400,491 was produced 


‘from 24,031 tons of ore. Earnings 


after taxes for the six months are 
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estimated at 5.20 cents a_ share. 
against 0.95 cents in the correspond- 
ing 1946 period. Output of $915,491 
was secured from 47,156 tons of ore 
milled for an average recovery of 
$19.41 per ton, compared with 
$556,873 from 46,666 tons and average 
recovery of $11.93 in the first half of 
1946. It is of considerable interest 
that drifting is now underway west- 
ward on the 58th level to the new 
zone, énd later the internal shaft 
will be deepened to this horizon. 


Operations since the beginning of 
June, however, have been somewhat 
slowed down by shortage of man- 
power. 

. 

Attention was drawn in the last 
annual report of Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Company to the continued 
good ore development on the 54th 
level and upwards, and the excellent 
ore developments have since been 
extended. The western zone in which 
the rich new ore is being found lies 
south of the main break. which is 
the principal ore-producing section 
cutting across the Kirkland Lake 
camp. The western zone is approxi- 
mately 1.200 to 1.400 feet in length 
and about 200 feet wide, within which 
area are a series of parallel veins. 
The individual veins are said to have 
lengths of continuous ore up to as 
much as 700 feet or more, with the 
total ore length on the deepest level 
anticipated to run at least 2,500 feet. 
While the veins generally are nar- 
row, running from one to two feet 
in width, the 53rd level (5.340 feet) 
has provided some extra wide show- 
ings due to several veins lying close 
together and giving widths up to 20 
feet or more. The ore is uniformly 
high grade, with the 53rd and 54th 
horizons the best to date, while the 
overall grade on the 53rd level indi- 
cated close to one ounce per ton ($35) 
across a mining width of three feet. 
Slashing at one point on the 53rd 
floor exposed a width of over 23 feet 





which had an uncut average of two 

ounce ore. As noted above the com- 

pany’s production has sharply im 

proved because of the high grade ore 

being developed and production this 

year should set an all-time new high. 
. 

An operating profit of $18,009 in 
the three months ending June 30, the 
first quarter of the company’s cur- 
rent fiscal year, is reported by 
Powell Rouyn Gold Mines, Rouyn 
township. Quebec producer, as com- 
pared with an operating loss of 
$43.896 in the same period in 1946. 
Production for the period amounted 
to $146.4385 from the treatment of 
28.266 tons for an average recovery 
of $5.18. This compares with output 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Notice of Dividend No. 37 


United Grain Growers Limited 


Class “A” Shores 











CANADIAN BREWERIES 


LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


te tiic hereby given that a dividend of 
fifty cents (3Qc¢) per shore has been declared 
on the outstanding Capital Stack of this 
Compan payable October Ist. 1947. te 
hareholders o ord at the close of bys 
ne Ausy 29 747 
By Order of the Board 
4. C. BUTLER. Secretary 
T , 
oronte, July 28th, 1947 





GOLD & DRO 


SS 


lt is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





V.G.F., Hamilton, Ont.—Net earn- 
ings of $103,586 were reported by 


STANDARD FUELCO., LTD., for the 
vear ended April 30, 1947, compared 
with $88,706 for the previous year. 
The net after providing for a year’s 
dividend on the new 4!2_ per cent, 
$50 par preference shares is equal to 


$1.17 on the common. The 6!2 per 
cent preference shares of an aggre- 


xate par value of $1,156,000 were re- 
Sept. 1, 1946, and 4's per 
preferred shares par value 
$1,000,000 were issued. Prospects for 
securing adequate supplies of fuel 
are again somewhat uncertain due 
in part to the termination on June 
30, 1947, of the United States Gov- 
contract with the miners, 


deemed 


cent 


ernments 


states J. Herbert Milnes, president. 

1.G. T., Renfrew, Ont.—lIt is true 
that ASHLEY GOLD MINING 
CORP. was formerly controlled by 
Mining Corporation of Canada, but 
he latter company disposed of its 
share interest to a private purchaser 


and the old board was 
new officers and direct- 
recently announced 
that under an agreement with Mc- 
Oil Co. certain oil 

Alberta have been acquired 

it a change in name is plan- 
ned, well as in increase in authoriz- 
ed capital, The name is to be changed 
hley Gold and Oil Minerals, 


rTUIG aia 


ist February, 
replace a ny 


ors. The company 


Coll-Frontena¢ 











I while authorized capital will be 
S fron 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
s s. I understand the company 
has received an offer under which 
500,000 shares are to he purchased 
t ents per share and 250,000 
shares are to be under option at 
Ss Y 5 to 30 nts a r 
F. J. L., Lethbridge, Alta.—I under- 
stand that OMNITRANS EXPLORA- 
TION LTD. has been negotiating for 
idditional property in the Alberta oil 
Ids and the recent market action 
in be attributed to this fact. The 
I s st announced comple- 
igreement with British 


American Oil Co. Ltd. whereby the 
two companies will participate equal- 
ly in the drilling of a well. Geological 
data, including a seismographic sur- 
vey of the property has been fur- 
nished by Shell Oil Company, who are 
also providing the acreage. Plans are 
being made to commence drilling as 
quickly as possible under British 
American management. Omnitrans 
holds acreage in the West Taber field, 
about a mile and a half from the 
well brought into production by 
Standard Oil of California and Nas- 
sau Exploration. 

K. B. T., Dundas, Ont.—DOMIN- 
ION-SCOTTISH INVESTMENTS 
LTD., for the year ended May 31, 
1947, showed net income of $153,157, 
equivalent to $3.12 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, against $120,799, or $2.46 
a preferred share the year before. 
The 1947 net includes $22,671 pre- 
miums received over cost or par dur- 
ing the two years ended May 31, 1947 
upon bonds and preferred shares re- 
deemed and $7,505 as arrears of pref- 
erence dividends received on one of 
the holdings in respect of prior years 
Net asset value per preference share 
at May 31, 1947, was approximately 
$72, compared with $82 at the end of 
the previous fiscal year, states D. C 


MacLachlan, chairman. Book value 
of investments was $3,587,954 and 
market value at May 31, last, was 


$4,499,000 

R.C.F., Dunnville, Ont.—I  under- 
stand MARY ANN MINES LTD. re- 
cently issued a progress report and 
map showing its holdings in the 
Larder Lake gold area, and I suggest 
you write for these to the head office 
»f the company, suite 403, 100 
Adelaide St. West, Toronto. The com- 


pany’s property holdings consist of 
two groups located a short distance 
to the east of the gold producing 


Upper Canada Mine. The two groups 
comprise 34 claims or approximately 


1.300 acres. A drilling program of 25 
holes up to a vertical depth of 500 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Trend Reversal Ahead? 


BY HARUSPEX 


YORK 
year 
rounting maladjustments in the economic picture, evidence is lacking 
turnabout 
recovery has been under way over the past two months with 
no indications that the peak to the movement has yet been attained. 


THE LONG-TERM 
decline of the last 


NEW 


half of last 


that a 
mediate 


point of fundamental 
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MARKET 


went some 


TREND: 
distance 


While 
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SAVE 





Plan for the things you wan 
most and accumulate the require: 
funds through a Canada Permanen 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga 
tions, emergencies and _ future 
expenditures. Savings earn 2°; 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


i ielaceere om Gilani iceltiey 





Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $73,000,000 














Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


'S. R. Mackellar & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda St. 





Toronto | 

















THE VALUATOR 


(since 1937) 





The current issue gives Relat 


Ratings of 100 Car 
stocks. Non-subscr 


ers can get a copy by attaching $1 


Velocity ind 


dian Common 


tw this advertisement 


CANADIAN INVESTORS 
REFERENCE COMPANY 


(W. GRANT THOMSON 
Box 354 — Chatham, Ont 


RAM ON LEER ANAEEOEIR 











DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 














COMMON 
DIVIDEND 





On 


1 Sth, 
dividend of $2.00 
declared on the Common Shares of 
this Company payable in Canadian 


1947, 
per 


a quarterly 
shore was 


July 


Dollars September 5th, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the 


of business August 8th, 1947. 


close 


J. A. DULLEA 
Secretary 


Montreal 
July 16th, 1947 


———— 
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— 1947. Decorating costs have advanced " 
very considerably and the net result 
Th S k A was that $4,853 had to be utilized for 
e toc ppraiser the work out of the operations for 
the half year ended June 30, 1947. In 
By W. GRANT THOMSON addition, taxes increased substantial- Si mpsons Limited 
UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What > ig tage as yo as cost of sup- ei 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— piles, tuel, wages and general repairs. P 66499 Oh; = 5 
a study of Canadian stock iatthe—anewers the first qaestion. An In- B.S.R., St. Boniface, Man.—It is Class *“*A”” Shares Return 5.60% 
vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. true that there was talk last year of 
All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) CASTLE-TRETHEWEY MINES re- ¥ . es 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment suming work on its property in the Seventy-five years ago, Robert Simpson 
“p = not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other Gowganda district, but plans for re established a smati two storey dry goods 
med oathdnid aaa have a relative velocity more than > i are = i abeyance. The store at Queen and Yonge Streets in Toronto. 
a sat at the price of silver is still Since that time it has steadily developed 
_ The STOCK APPRAISER di- The Factors affecting the longer fluctuating on a_ speculative basis rine aud ane nie enolate ar yy Mra ie ak 
vides stocks into three Groups ac- term movements of a company’s and that doubts are held as to the into one of the largest and most modern 
rege hae oe velocity a are ascertained froma astudy size of the market for silver con- department store businesses on the continent. 
, » the Averages. ae Wstoa Gee a oo centrates are factors in holding up _ 
GROUP “A”—Invea ; : nines : o the decision to resume _ operations, Our new pamphlet outlining the growth of 
i f nvestment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE which can be expected to await a ys ee ay “tic . i 
GROUP “B”—Speculative Investments 2. AVERAGE or nae ee awalt é Simpsons, Limited gives particular attention 
GROUP “C—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE ar Fe Re se ve Eo polies — to the years 1937-1947 during which 
A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than postion "an "e psora 7 a 
one with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, caine ou aukt “3 } ee eee — Physical assets increased $9,020,424 
even of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few as. ea of claims have been acquired a : 
stocks will go against the trend of the Averages. in the Groundhog River area, and in — Depreciation reserves increased 8,226,709 
The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as Holloway township, Lightning River — Earnings available for 
a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the area, but little is known of these as livide d increased 9 849 903 
relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of the yei. As of a 31, — io ‘oe re ee sic ie 
market-place.”’ pany reported current assets 0 
. $2,514,347, including marketable se- 
. — curities, carried at $2,379,218, which 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada Limited had a market value of over $5,000,- Copy of the new pamphlet will be 
PRICE 28 June 47 — $15.00 Averages Imp. Tobacco a ee eee eee eee furnished gladly upon request. 
YIELD — 4,0, Last 1 month Up 8c Down 1.6%. Net profit in the last fiscal year was = 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 117. Last 12 months Down 18.7°/. Down 1.6%. equai to 6.5 cents per share, as com- 
GROUP — "A 1942-46 range Up = 160.0°/, + Up 72.9°/ pared with 6.6 cents in the previous 
RATING — "A" 1946-47 range Down 23.1°/. Down 15.6%. 12 months. 
E. W. J., Hamilton, Ont-—Net prof- y - : ‘ 
cds Oe its of NIAGARA WIRE WEAVING Wood, Gundy & Company 
vended Magee dene a -- CO. for the fiscal year ended March Limited 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO Pate 16 31, 1947, were reported at $281,345, Winnipeg TORONTO Vancouver 
i A conservative equity a including $39,856 income from invest- Ottawa Montreal New York Victoria 
id | | | Pl | ments and $52,331 from sale of in- London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. 
SS | et | 13 vestments, after providing for all ex 
i ee | Pt penses, depreciation and taxes on in- 
Se Saaeee come. Aiter allowing $175,000 for div 
idends, balance stood at $779,035, 
1937 1938 1939 1940 194L 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 compared with $672,689 a year ear 

lier. Current assets stood at $1,549,- 

335 compared with current liabilities P . cia 
xt MMARY: Imperial Tobaeco Company of Canada dominates the of $505,572, leaving net working ome =i AAA LH HA HH NN 
cigarette and tobacco business in this country, and as a result its earn- ital ot $1,045,662 compared with $1,- SS J sii =— 
ings are much more stable than those of many companies in other lines 122,880 a year ago. Earnings per == 
of business. With working capital of some $60,000,000 it is possible share were $2.40 compared with $1.80. 

1O bay out, in dividends, avery considerable percentage of annual net B. R. C., Lindsay, Ont.—The busi hi e 
ae ae dividend and bonus, Imperial Tobaceo affords a ness volume of DISHER STEEL Newsprint 
re Oo o per annum at ‘ he current price Cc ONS TRU CTION Ce: in the first 
FO sige jase ng lh ip rng eclipapetie diay in the value ot half of 1947 was considerably above e 9 
: es sri stock holdings during the past 12 months and while last year and earnings were well rices 
mperial Tobacco has sold off somewhat, it is currently only about Atnwent “ae VAL 33 ; ; 
$1.50 below its high point for this year. ; , meee at the 1546 bevel, nati 
\ study of the stock habits of Imperial Tobacco leads to the belief Bir 7” si svicig Demand meacagng sig Are Canadian Newsprint manufac- 
that no spectacular advance will occur in the value of these shares: on abated, with SARDERE ROT Wore oy ee turers repeating the istake ‘the 
a Ayr Re c The ers repeating the mistake of tne 
(he other hand if interest rates should stiffen and Canadian stocks sell ro Caer. Operations Into 1948. Phe Qo/’ ps : : ‘4 
on a higher yield-per-share basis, it is obvious that these shares would supply of steel, although slightly im 1920’s when high newsprint prices 
i180 decline slightly. However this should not detract from their value proved this year, is still far below resulted in an o\ er-expansion ot the 
Oo = great extent. | | - the company’s requirements. industry and its subsequent 
As stated in the last analysis of Imperial Tobacco one year ago M. BE. S., Barrie, Ont. Consolidat- f 
rhe yoy of this company provide a satisfactory common stock invest- ed profits of SILVERWOOD DAIR- collapse? 
| ment for Insurance Companies and those investors w 2sire ste; Lo Lor »fore taxe , . ‘ee aD : eR a ere : 
| Rael pcb nett fal Bee investors who desire steady [ES LTD. before taxes fol — met The answer to this question is given 
months ended June 30, 1947, were ;  banidek wick seo have 0 
F reported at $480,845 and compare In our DOOKIet W sabe - 1aAVe pipiens 
was recently carried out on the The meeting scheduled for May 2: with $361,431 in the comparative pet necessary to reprint rane of the 
property. While only three of was deferred pending negotiations iod of 1946. Net for June on the same heavy demand. You may have one 
holes drilled returned values to for financing underground develop- basis ets _5180,913 compared with ot these interesting booklets by 
pare with those obtained in sur- ment as it was felt it would be better $109,361. With the control lifted on ritine or telephoning us 
sampling, the work done and to have a definite agreement to sub. ie Cream sales volume and on othe! Nees Os Senn ner ent 
geological information obtained mit to shareholders. Diamond drill. airy products the sale of these com 
msidered of value in connection ing was stopped in January. The modities has substantially increased 
the further work planned. Addi- company’s liquid assets are about With a corresponding improvement Pe Meet oH Ss 
(1 surface exploration is planned $50,000. The first stage of the pro reflected in earnings, J. H. Gillies, : 4 |) : a ‘ 
the No. 2, or west property, as posed large-scale development pro- vice-president and treasurer, reports. (et 
as having the area geologized, gram will, is estimated, cost over W. C. D., Grand Falls, NB Yes, an | 
results of which will guide fur- $500,000 and involves sinking a shaft increase in the authorized capital of a 
exploration. to 400 feet in depth and driving GOLDORA MINES LTD. has been 
L.S., Longueuil, Que.—At a spe- crosscuts to the No. 1 and 8 zones. approved by shareholders and was 
meeting on September 8 share- Cc. H. E. Stewart, president, makes necessary to provide funds for fur 
loi ders of LUNWARD GOLD a rough estimate from the drill in- ther exploration of its large property 





F Secretary. 
3 Montreal, July 28, 1947. 


‘ES will consider 


the increase of dications of $2 per ton operating 
000 shares in the capitalization. profit if the property is brought into 
= e production. He thinks the initial unit 








should be capable of treating 1,009 
tons per day and has estimated oper- 
ating costs at $4.10 per ton. The No. 
1 zone, the only one of the three 
zones amenable to calculations of 
gold content, has been estimated to 
~ contain, based on drilling, 1,067,730 
tons to a depth of 350 feet, averaging 
$6.44 over 17 feet. 
THE SHAWINIGAN S. N. C., Toronto, Ont.—-Providing 
WATER AND POWER there are no unforeseen expenditures, 
COMPANY there are prospects of a distribution 


on account of bond interest on the 7 
NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- per cent first mortgage 20-year sink- 
dend of one percent (50c per share) ing fund bonds of RICHMOND 
has been declared on the $50 par BUILDING LTD. by the end of this 
value Sevies “*A'’ 4% cumulative re- year and possibly larger payments 
povvencte ea Neg Pino pales in 1948, reports the Roy al Trust Co., 
September 30, 1947, payable ae trustee for bondholders. The final re- 
ber 2, to shareholders of record sults will depend in large measure 
September 2, 1947. upon operating costs remaining rea 
By Order of the Board inrsnige os not gg ag aie 

duly during the period. The recen 

oe revision of the Rent Control Order 

has resulted in an advance of $14,584 
per annum in revenue from May 15, 











adjoining East Sullivan Mines in the 
Bourlamaque area, Quebec. I under 
stand resumption of drilling was 
planned in July. Up to the middle of 
April close to 50,000 feet of diamond 
drilling was completed. Thirty five 
holes were drilled in the main region 
al diorite dyke area and a 13 foot sec 


tion, averaging $7, was obtained, but 
further drilling failed to show any 


continuity. As this structure lies on 
strike of the ore found at Louvicourt 


and El! Sol, further information may 
be obtained from future work at 
these properties on which to plan 


new exploration. In the south-west 
diorite and porphyry system, 23 holes 
returned only low gold values. More 
drilling is said warranted on the ex 
tension of the Obaska “break” where 
13 holes outlined promising geolog 
ical structure and a few good gold 
intersections. In the eastern part of 
the property close to Valdora Mines 
only two holes were drilled in an un- 
explored length of 6,000 feet and a 
program of vertical holes is recom 
mended to systematically explore this 
area. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





By GEORGE GILBERT 


It is doubtful if the importance 
of the international business of 
insurance companies is as well 
understood or appreciated in 
Canada as it should be, while 
in Great Britain even the Socialist 
Government is fully alive to the 
value to the country of the in- 
visible exports which this busi- 
ness produces 

Besides the invisible exports it 
produces, it enables the com- 
panies to obtain a wider spread 
and diversification of risks, and 
it also facilitates the free flow of 
international commerce and 
helps to create economic good- 
will without which world peace 
is difficult to estabiish or main- 
tain 








Problems Facing Companies Doing 
an International Business 


wherever they are permitted 
) establish themselves abroad the na- 
of those countries seek the ben- 
{ security of their coverage in 
nereasing numbers. 

This international insurance busi- 
ess not only provides a wider spread 
ind diversification of risks for the 
‘ompanies, but also serves the inter- 
ests of the foreign countries in which 
t is carried on, as it facilitates the 
ee flow of international commerce, 
promotes international understanding 
and helps to create economic goodwill 
without which it is difficult if not im- 
\ossible to establish or maintain 
world peace. British companics have 
been pioneers in the international in- 
surance field, and it is well Known 
that there are few countries in which 
they were not among the first to make 
insurance protection available. 

In many territories throughout the 
world conflagrations, earthquakes 
ind hurricanes have left in their wake 
i trail of destructicn and distress the 
which would have been 
much more serious had there not been 
the insurance contracts of British in- 
surers in existence and British insur- 
ers to honor them, thereby providing 


eal 
Ss allt 


effects of 





There are now 11 university air squadrons throughout Britain as against 
only three before the war. They are of a voluntary nature, and are ad- 


ministered by R.A.F. Reserve Command. Ex-R.A.F. men who join take on 


their wartime 
Each memb 

during eac 
South 


€ 
1 + 
a term 


Africa 


rank while new students enrolling become officer-cadets. 
sy is required to do 15 hours flyéng time plus a camp period 
The above photograph shows three students from 
members of Oxford University Squadron, who are train- 


ing for their pilot's licences at the squadron's Berkshire headquarters. 
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unmistakable evidence that the inter- 
national spreading of risks is the only 
method of minimizing the conse- 
quences of a national catastrophe. 


Discrimination 


It is unfortunate. as has been point- 
ed out before, that during the past 
thirty years or so there has been a 
procession of governments in other 
countrigs which for purely national- 
istic reasons have enacted laws that 
have tended to nullify the internation- 
al character of insurance either by 
mcnopolizing one or more branches of 
the business or by discriminating 
against those insurance organizations 
not having their headquarters in the 
country concerned, 

Among the obstacles which adver- 
sely affect the transaction of interna- 
tional insurance business, and in some 
cases preclude its cperation altogeth- 
er, the following may be mentioned: 
Establishment of government mono- 
polistic funds; government insurance 
offices which enter the insurance mar- 
ket in competition with private insur- 
ance companies which are put at a 
disadvantage owing to the fact that 
the government offices pay no taxes, 
althcugh they monopolize the insur- 
ance of government and municipal 
properties, and also load part or all of 
their expenses on the general taxpay- 
ers. 

Another obstacle is excessive gov- 
ernment supervision and control of 
rates, policy forms, technical reserves, 
ete; exercized in some countries, Fin- 
ancial regulations involving restric- 
tions on exchange and the remittance 
ot funds also have an adverse effect 
on international insurance business. 
So does the establishment of a gov- 
ernment reinsurance office which has 
for its object the monopolizing of the 
reinsurance business of the country. 


Action by Argentina 


According to a recent press des- 
patch from Buenos Aires, the inter- 
ests of foreign-owned insurance com- 
panies in Argentina will be adversely 
affected by a law passed by the Ar- 
gentine Congress on June 13 of this 
year and which now awaits promul- 
gation. The law creates what is called 
a mixed reinsurance institute, witn 
part of the capital provided by the 
government and part by private Ar- 
gentine interests. This law expressly 
prchibits the insurance abroad of per- 
sons. goods or any other interest in- 
surable under Argentine jurisdiction. 

Further, all goods entering Argen- 
tina and insured by the recipient must 
be insured with Argentine companies. 
This restrictive measure was first an- 
nounced by decree in May 1946 bui 
aroused such strong foreign protests 
that the Argentine Government de- 
cided to place the onus of decision on 
Parliament. There had been hopes 
that the Bill might be dropped or 
substantially modified. 

While there is an impressive list of 
countries in which there is a field for 
the further development of interna- 
tional insurance business when once 
the set-backs due to war have been 
overcome, there are quite a number 
of countries from which no direct 
business can be expected. including 
Russia and its Baltic states, Mexico, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Yu- 
goslavia, Peru and Costa Rica. In 
scme cases the legislative require- 
ments are prohibitive, while in others 
there is a nationalized or so-called 
nationalized insurance industry. Chi- 
na, Japan and the Dutch East Indies, 


which before the upheavals in the 

Far East were important fields of 

operation. are now largely out of the 
ture owing to existing political, 
nomic and financial conditions. 


Position in India 


In India, where a large business has 
been transacted, the transition to self- 
government is regarded as_ beinz 
bound to be accompanied by increased 


upport of Indian companies, 


pupnlie 

the number of which, already large, is 
likely to further increase. In certain 
other territories the number of other 


than native companies is likely to be 
frozen at the present figure, as it will 
be difficult for others to obtain a 
licence to do business there. 


One competent British observer, 
Mr. H. G. Herren, foreign fire man- 


ager of the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany of London, has expressed the 
opinion that notwithstanding all these 


handicaps, and allowing for the trend 
in certain countries toward state en- 
terprises, which may extend even if 
only partially into the insurance field, 
there is much to encourage the belief 
that British insurance companies will 
be able to continue to do business in 
most of the countries in which they 
are now operating. 


On Record 


He also has put himself on record 
with the following statement: “As the 
economic strength of Great Britain is 
slowly restored so new trade and com- 
mercial agreements with other coun- 
tries will have to be negctiated, and 
the importance to British economy of 
British insurance trading in other 
lands will no doubt enter into the 
Government's consideration of these 
matters.” It was his opinion that while 
changes would occur, the field of 
British insurance, both in direct an«: 
reinsurance operations, would remain 
virtually world-wide, and that in the 
aggregate there would be an expan- 
sion in the total premiums written. 


a e 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


Can you tell me what the initials 
C.P.C.U. after the name of an insur- 
ance man stand for? I came across 
them in a letter I received from a 
member of a well-Known New York 
insurance firm, and I would like to 
know if they relate to the insurance 
qualifications of the person after 
Whose name they appear. 

C.M.J., Montreal, Que. 


Those initials stand for “Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter,” and 
indicate that the person using them 
after his name has completed the 
educational course laid down by the 
American Institute for Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc., has had 
at least three years of satisfactory 
insurance experience, and has been 
successful in passing the five written 
examinations required to qualify for 
this degree. The educational course 
is divided into five parts. Parts 1 and 
2 deal with Insurance Principles and 
e 


Practices, including a specific know]. 
edge of fire insurance and related 
lines, inland and ocean marine, accj. 
dent and health, casualty insurance 
and surety bonds, client building, loss 
prevention and underwriting. Part 3 
deals with General Education, includ. 
ing economics, government, social 
legislation and English. Part 4 deals 
with General Commercial Law ang 
Insurance Law. Part 5 deals with 
Accounting and Finance, including 
principles of accounting, business 
organization and agency manage. 
ment. The C.P.C.U. degree in the fire 
and casualty field is the equivalent 
of the C.L.U. degree in. the life 
insurance field and the degree 
in the accounting field. 
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Excess Profits Tax Act 
Standard Profits Claims 








NOTICE 





not contain such information. 


or attached thereto in 


James J. McCann, M.D., 








Recent amendments to the above Act provide that all standard 
profits claims must be filed with the Department of National 
Revenue before Ist September, 1947. 

All applications are required to be in such form and contain such 
information as may be prescribed by the Minister and the Minister 


may reject an application that is not made in such form or that does 


The prescribed forms (S.P.1) are available at all District Income 
Tax offices of the Dominion Government. 


All pertinent information required on the form must be included 
schedule 
forms or those filed after 31st August, 1947, will not be accepted. 


Department of National Revenue 
Ottawa 


Minister of National Revenue. 


form. Tentative or incomplete 
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British motor-cycle firms are working 
to keep U.S. markets gained in 1946, 
when nearly 8,000 machines were im- 
ported against less than 500 pre-war. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of $84,047 from 21,775 tons for an 
average Of $4.36 in the like quarter 
of last year. L. M. Keachie, president, 
reports that development on various 
horizons of the mine continued to 


place substantial additional quanti- 
ties of ore in sight. The total ove 
length developed was 634.3 feet 


averaging $4.76 across 6.7 feet. The 
excess Of current assets over current 
liabilities was increased during the 
quarter and amounts to $438,714. 


e 
Canada’s second, and Ontario's 
first postwar producer, Renabie 


Mines, in the Missanabie area, (dealt 


with in the June 14th issue) will 
have, if expectations are _ realized, 
poured its first gold brick before this 
column is read. Failure of some 


equipment interrupted initial milling 
yperations and kept the rate down, 

| necessary alterations were looked 
for in time to pour the first brick 
the end of July. 

o 

When conditions permit it is pro- 
posed by Kirkland-Hudson Bay Gold 
Mines to renew development on its 
oWn property. It is planned to extend 
the deep crosseut on the 4,450-foot 
level and develop the veins cut in the 
crosscut, A. A. McKelvie, president. 
advises shareholders in the annual 
report. Further exploration of the 
Hudson-Rand Gold Mines _ property 
it depth, in which it holds the major- 
Ity stock interest, will also be pos-° 
sil from an extension of the cross- 
cut. In view of high costs and unfav- 
orable conditions for mining it was 
cecided in May to defer further 
development on the Hudson-Rand 
property. E. J. Lees, manager of the 
latter company, estimates a possible 
== * 
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GREAT AMERICAN GROUP MOVES 
'.O. HOLROYDE TO LONDON 
H.O 


n Holrovde, Inspector for the Great 
Merican Group in Ontario, will take up 


p Wuarters in London, Ontario, as Resident 
5 Pector, 
3 Ur Holroyde joined the Great American 
4, “P 19 1928 as a fire underwriter in the 
Binspen Head Office. He has been an 
Bok in the Ontario field since 1937, 
i wes ng out of Toronto ofhice, He served 
heb cars, becoming a flight lieutenant in 
‘CLA.F. overseas. 
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45,000 tons of ore to be mined of $8 
grade, after allowing for dilution. 
The balance sheet shows investments 
at cost of $638,060, although present 
worth of holdings is not shown. In 
addition cash, bonds and accounts 
receivable amount to $13,311. The 
liability side shows accounts payable 
$14,000, bank loans $40,000, and re- 
serve for development re Hudson- 
Rand $20,000. 

A program of diamond drilling to 
explore a property in the Missanabie 
area, adjoining Dulama Gold Mines, 
is planned by Ken-Bay Gold Mines, 
in conjunction with Coniagas Mines. 
A 45% interest is held by each com- 
pany in the ground. As_ previously 
pointed out in this column Dulama 
has met with much success in its 
drilling campaign. In fact results are 
sufficiently encouraging to have 
officials thinking about early shaft 
sinking. The Ken- Bay -Coniagas 
claims are on the projected strike ex- 
tension of the Dulama ore. Ken-Bay 
at last report had between $60,009 
and $70,000 in its treasury. 

Inactive for 19 years, but still re- 
taining its original property in the 
Beardmore area. McWilliams-Beard- 
more Mines announces optioning of 
a silver property, about 25 miles west 
of Port Arthur. The _ property 
acquired consists of 20 claims, 800 
acres, held by Silver Mountain Pros- 
pecting Syndicate (1946). Included 
are both the “West End Mine” and 
“East End Mine” of the defunct Sil- 
ver Mountain Mines. The property 
was extensively worked underground, 
mostly only down to the 200-foot 
horizon, and is reported to have pro- 
duced approximately $500,000 silver 
prior to 1911. Some gold values were 
also obtained. One of the first 
objectives will be to do some drilling 
for new veins between the Old Silver 
Mountain system and what may be 
a large fault 2,000 feet to the south. 
This will be followed as soon as pos- 
sible by underground examination, 
particularly at the east end where a 
large tonnage is said to be blocked 
out and ready for milling. 

a 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines is ex- 

pected shortly to announce plans for 


sinking a shaft on the company’s 
McKim property, adjacent to the 


Murray mine of International Nickel 
company. A new body of over 1.000,- 
000 tons of ore was reported located 
through diamond drilling in 1945. 
Expansion of development work on 
the parent mine is also in progress. 
Production of nickel at Falconbridge 
has now passed the highest pre-war 
figure and it is not unlikely thai 
before the end of 1947 the production 
rate of nickel, and also copper, will 
be around the previous peak. 
e 

In the three months ending June 
30 Preston East Dome Mines reports 
production of $454,116 from 56,265 
tons of ore treated, an average perv 
ton of $8.07. This compares with out- 
put of $454,001 from 55,808 tons for 
an average of $8.14 in the previous 
quarter. The recovery for the first 
half of 1947 of $908.117, an average 
per ton of $8.11. compares. with 
$970,143, or average per ton of $8.45, 
in the like period of 1946. Tonnage 
treated this year was 112,073 tons as 
against 114,925 in the first six months 
last year. 
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Ceylon to Become 
British Dominion 
By EDWARD BISHOP 


This year will be a historic one 
for Ceylon. For after 150 years 
as a British Crown colony it is to 
become a Dominion. To the 
people of Ceylon this step signi- 
fies the rebirth of a national 
pride. 

The Ceylonese will have com- 
plete control of their domestic 
affairs. Administrative jobs, usu- 
ally taken by Europeans, will be 
handed more and more to their 
own people. 


London, 

Tes will be a historic year for Cey 
lon, the pearl-shaped colony in 

the Indian Ocean that seems, on the 

map, to hang like an ear-ring from 





the triangular land mass of India. 
Yet, with India in the headlines 
every day, we hear very little about 
her southern neighbor, where events 
of equal importance are beginning 
to take shape. 

Very shortly this island, now 
racked by strikes and communal dis- 
turbances, will change its 150-year- 
old association with Britain as a 
Crown colony. One reason for the un- 
rest among the 6,000,000 native peo- 
ple of the island is the deiay in hold- 
ing local elections to usher in the 
new era, in which Ceylon will be the 
first British Colonial territory with 
a non-European population to receive 
fully responsible and representative 
internal self-government as the foun- 
dation of a future Dominion. 


Why Change? 


Why is it that, after 150 years as 
a Colonial people, the Ceylonese 
should be so vitally interested in al- 
tering a system of government which 
has brought them reasonable pros- 
perity? The answer is that to the peo- 
ple of Ceylon, whose history goes 
back to before Britain was herself a 
Rorman colony, the near-Dominion 
status they seek so eagerly will sig- 
nify the rebirth of a national pride. 

After the general elections have 
been held throughout the island, with 
candidates represented on the ballot 
papers by pictures of animals to as- 


sist illiterate voters, the new political 
system will give the Ceylonese com- 
plete control over their domestic af- 
fairs. Britain will only remain re- 
sponsible for such matters de- 
fence. 

The new Ceylon will have a Gov- 
ernor General, a Prime Minister, and 
two Legislative Assemblies. Ceylon 
intends to stand on her own feet, as 
she used to do 1,000 years ago when 
Anuradhapura, now just a collection 
of ruins in the jungle, was centre of 
a flourishing civilization. 

There is no doubt that while she 
gradually “chrysalizes” into a new 
Dominion Ceylon will play a big part 
in the British Government's “New- 
Deal-for-the-Empire” scheme now be- 
ing worked out by the Cabinet. Al- 
ready efforts have been made _ to 
create industries there. 

This, however, has been an uphill 
task, because it is easier than, 
Say, to persuade Lancashire cotton 
workers to go on to the land as farm 


as 


laborers. The Ceylonese worker earn- 
ing 10s. a week on the land does not 
take kindly to factory conditions. He 
is used to an open-air life. His island 
is essentially an agricultural country 
with tea, rubber and coconuts as the 
main products. 

Whatever happens once the _polit- 
ical storm—and it will be a storm if 
the local Communists have their way 

is over, it is certain that adminis- 
trative jobs, hitherto taken by Euro 
peans, will become more and more 
the perquisites of the local people. 

* 





Certificate of Registry No. C 1095 authorising 
Aktieselskabet Nordisk Gjenforsikrings Selskab 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, to transact in Canada 
the business of Fire Insurance, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Limited or Inherent Explo- 
sion Insurance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, Hail 
Insurance, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Impact 
by Vehicles Insurance Windstorm Insurance and 
Water Damage Insurance Limited to the in- 
surance of the same property as is insured 
under a policy of fire insurance of the com- 
pany, limited to the business of reinsurance 
only, and on the condition that if in the trans- 
action of its business in Canada the company 
uses an anglicized name, that name shall be 
‘The Nordisk Reinsurance Company, Limited’. 
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Aladdin was a Lucky Fellow! 


@ Aladdin and the genie of his magic lamp could produce anything desired 


eee 


no scarcities . . . no delays. But when it comes to building new Hydro 


generating plants to supply Ontario’s ever-growing demand, lack of building 
materials is proving a problem for which Hydro has no magic cure. 


Demand for electricity is growing faster than new power plants can be 


built. 


It takes a staggering amount of concrete, steel, iumber and electrical 


equipment to build a new power development. It all has to be shopped for, 
delivered to the job and assembled. A difficult task in these days of short 


supply. 


To provide everyone with all the electricity they might like to use during 
fall and winter months would require new generating stations equal to about 
one-fifth of our present total supply of over 2,600,000 horsepower. Construction 
on these and other Hydro projects has been under way for a long time. Your 
Hydro is pushing them just as fast as materials can be obtained . . . aiming to 
do in 5 years what would normally take 7 years. One will start delivering 
70,000 horsepower this fall. Another 81,000 horsepower in 1948. By 1950 
the huge Ottawa River development will start to pour its 360,000 horsepower 
into the Ontario Hydro system. 
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DON'T BREAK 
INSULATORS 





Few places in the world have as much electricity available per person as 
Ontario. However, we must conserve our electricity so that new homes, farms 
and industries will all receive their share; so that the wheels of our factories 
will be kept turning and maximum employment and production maintained 
- «- USE HYDRO WISELY and there will be enough for all. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
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DON'T BREAK 
STREET LIGHTS 
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Don Quixote’s Creator 
A Two-Fisted Genius 


By AUBREY F. G. BELL . 


On Sept. 29 next occurs the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Spain's 
famed Miguel de Cervantes, con- 
sidered by many literary schol- 
ars as second only to Shake- 
speare. The remarkable man’s 
writings are full of the energy 
that he displayed in his own 
life 


conside} 
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lad WNhal 
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1eCISlVE 
remain below 
conflict lost the use of his 
and received three gunshots 
chest. Recoveri 
the one-handed 


active service fo} 


ind in 1575 with his elder brothe) 


Rodrigo set out for Spain 


Unfortunately for his hopes the 
ship, the “Sol”, was attacked by 
‘Turkish corsairs. After a good fight 


sixteenth-century 
His large ransom of five hund- 


self-sacrificing 
Redemptionists. 
In the autumn of 


individual Spaniards 
the Spanish industries after 


an artificial heyday were fast decay 
concentrated 








condition of the poor who had 
thronged into the cities was becom- 
ing ever more acute; for every offi- 
cial post there were, as Cervantes 
remarked, a thousand applicants. 
And enemies of Spain, commercial, 
political and religious, were spring- 
ing up on every side. Cervantes un- 
successfully applied for a post in the 
New World in 1590 and received in- 
stead the ill-paid post of collector 
ot wine and wheat in Andalusia. 
His sincerity and directness fitted 
him ill for the post. He was arrested 
more than once by the authorities 
for failure to send in the sums 
which he had failed to raise. In 1590 
he could only acquire a new suit of 
clothes on the security of a friend, 
and twenty years later he was still 
glad of a meal of bread and cheese 
and shivered without a cloak in the 
cruel wind. Retiring in 1594 he livea 
in narrow rooms above a tavern at 
Valladolid with his wife, two sisters, 
a niece, his illegitimate daughter 
Isabel and a servant girl, and later, 
no doubt in similar circumstances, in 
a dark lodging in the poorer part of 
Madrid, above the present Prado 


Museum, 

His contemporaries bore witness 
to his charm and courage, and these 
qualities make themselves felt in his 
works. Every circumstance of a long 
life forced him back upon himself, 
upon his glowing vision of life and 
his undeviating devotion to poetry, 
the drama and literature in general; 
and in this mystic aloofness he found 
a new gaiety and a vivid recreation 
of his various experience of cities 
and men and sea. His marriage in 
1584 had brought him a few fruit- 
trees, vines, bee-hives and chickens 
but nothing more; after the publica- 
tion of “Don Quixote” in 1605 and 
1615 he became world-famous but 
died as he had lived in extreme 
poverty. 


Neglect 


Not to have read “Don Quixote” 
and at least one book on his life and 
work is to have failed, not in our 
duty to Spain and Cervantes, for 
they are well able to survive our 
neglect, but in our duty to ourselves 
and our own literary inheritance. 


ettieeeY 


We need his humor and large-hearteq 
tolerance. We need the correction by 
which Don Quixote was _ severely 
castigated for his false vision of 
Utopia and his interference in mat. 
ters which did not concern him, 
Chivalry was to be brought nearer 
home, into every home and the liitle 
questions of every day. 

Moreover we may well regard 
Cervantes as the source of much of 
our modern pleasure in literature, 
He realized how much both litera. 
ture and the people had lost by the 
new divorce between them jiniro- 
duced by the Renaissance, he went out 
among the people, found amung 
them the most living figures of his 
art and gave the modern novel tjat 
comprehensive scope which bore 
fruit in the work of Fielding and 
Smollett and of the great ninetee ith. 
century novelists in many lands. We 
must of course read him in Spanish, 
for no version of “Don Quixvte” 
gives an adequate idea of its veal 
worth. To learn Spanish is the best 
homage that one can render to Uer- 
vantes in this year of his fourth 
centenary. 
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